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LIFE ON PRAIRIE DE LA FLEUR.—No. 10. 


BY MARY IRVING. 


THE NOBLEMAN’S CHILDREN. 


“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.”—BuRNs. 

I wonder whether every American child who 
has read an “ Old World” story book has not set 
his fancy to sketch an earl, viscount, or some pat- 
tern of “nobility.” Thanks to the Puritan Fa- 
thers, there are no noblemen but Nature's, west 
of the wide Atlantic; and she, in her womanly 
dignity, has shown herself somewhat more fastid- 
ious than the knight-dubbing kings and queens 
of the days of chivalry. So the child’s curiosity 
is thrown back on itself for materials and colors 
to fashion his picture; and imagination frames 
and gilds it grandly for his mind-gallery. It is 
the recollection of this childish picture that 
makes the grown-up child so eager oftentimes to 
touch the hem of a titled foreigner’s garment, and 
which has given Europeans sometimes reason to 
laugh, out of their sleeves, at our republicanism 
run wild. 

But you are waiting for a veritable sketch, to 
compare with your various idealities, and I will 
hasten to give it you. If it disappoints you, find 
fault with the pencil or the original, just as it 
may please you. 

In the cabin of a lonely vessel ploughing the 
sea-green waves that wash Long Island’s southern 
shore, lounged a half sea-sick girl, enveloped in 
a tumbled wrapping-gown. She was listlessly 
turning the dog-eared pages of a ship-worn novel, 
leaning launguidly upon one elbow, when the bit 
of a door was thrown open, and a little damsel, as 
rosy as Aurora herself, jumped down the steps at 
a bound. 

“ Oh, Sabra!” she cried out, in a pretty half 
Scotch brogue, “it’s nigh to America we are, and 
you biding between decks yet! Up wi’ you, and 
spy at Sandy Hook !” 

“Dinna bother me, Jeanie! What’s Sandy 
Hook to me, or America either, for a’ that ?” re- 
plied the other, in languid petulance. 

“ Mac bid me fetch you to the fore deck,” per- 
sisted the rosy little Jeanie. ‘The breeze will 
better your head-ail; and he bides waiting. 
Dinna tarry !” 

“I care na one sea-shell for the New Warld, 
nor aught that’s in it!” returned the sister, more 
vehemently. “My ain bonnie Scotland! I shall 
ne’er step on its heather mair!” She turned her 

face from the ship’s side, and hid it from her 
sister. 

‘Ye mauna greet, Sabra!” coaxed the other, 
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us be cheered, ye ken, for it was a happy life we 
wad ha’ room to live on the big prairie !” 
“Jeanie!” called her brother's voice, impa- 
tiently, from above. 
““f maun lave you,” said she, starting up. “If 
you wad but fold you in the plaid, and tak’ one 
peep at the bonny sunset !” ‘ 
But Sabra’s perverseness was unconquerable, 
and Jeanie left her to sigh and make moan over 
her own miseries, while she flew up, light as a 
roe, to toss her arms in the fresh land breeze, and 
dance with delight at the thought of treading 
green grass again, and gathering flowers, though 
it were on a stranger shore. 
McDonald, Sabra, and Jeanie Spencer, were 
the children of a Scottish laird of high family, 
but decayed fortune. Orphaned in. early life, 
they were reared and educated by aristocratic 
and wealthy relations, who taught them from 
childhood this first great lesson—that the blood 
that flowed along their veins had welled up from 
a spring of pride and honor, far back in antiquity. 
The two elder were not slow in learning this 
lesson, but little Jeanie was sadly plagued by 
some perversely plebeian tastes. She never could 
be made to feel that she was a “born leddy,” and 
must sit, walk, or ride, in stately indifference, or 
more stately condescension, to her inferiors. In- 
deed, the child could not be convinced that she 
had any inferiors among those who spoke kindly 
to her. She loved her nurse as well as she did 
her prim old aunt, and a great deal better; and 
she was never backward in showing her way- 
ward preferences. Many was the lecture on her 
station in society, and many the punishment that 
the poor child was forced to receive for wilfully 
forgetting it. She loved nothing better than, 
when her aunt’s or governess’s terrible eye was 
turned, to skip down into the kitchen with the 
maids, hear their songs and stories, eat their buns 
and batter-cakes, and, worse than all, actually to 
take lessons in the unlady-like arts of scrubbing 
and cooking. 


If a stow, measured step was heard approach- 
ing, Jeanie’s sport was at an end. She must 
either run to hide under the great floured apron 
of the cook, or dodge through back doors and by- 
ways back into the patrician halls of the mansion. 
If she failed, she could calculate how many hours 
she should be doomed to sit on a high stool, with 
dangling feet, embroidering a three-footed white 
dog in the corner of her sampler, under the des- 
potic eye of her aunt. Poor Jeanie used to sit, 
at such times, biting her thread, or pouting her 
red lips, and wish that she had been born a maid- 
servant, or a robin, or a lamb; or even a speckled 
trout, for that had the whole brook to flounder 
in; anything but a Spencer of the Spencers, to 
sit on an ottoman and work worsted—and turn 
out her toes when she walked—and behave like a 
“proper young leddy!” Oh! she would make 
herself very miserable about her destiny for half 
an hour, and then would forget that she ever 


had any miseries. 


Sabra looked down quite disdainfully upon her 
good-humored little sister; first, because her 
plump shoulders were a little higher than the 
exact curve of aristocracy ; secondly, because her 
hands were large enough to be useful, and undig- 
nified enough to be perpetually trying to be ‘so, 
im one way or another. Sabra, who took the deli- 
cate and languid airs of “ the fine lady,” as natu- 
rally as @ mocking-bird takes music lessons, pri- 
ded herself not a little on her ignorance of all 
such plebeian matters as pertain to the comforts 
of life. Her little white hand was made to ware, 
not to work ; and in trath, it seemed much fitter 


for the former than the latter purpose. 


When McDonald had nearly finished his uni- 
versity studies, various changes in family affairs 
chanzed the aspect of his own and hig sisters’ 


destinies. As the young people were 


and could consequently make no figure, sustain 
no standing, in their own proud country, it 
was resolved to send them fortune-seeking to 


Jeanie jumped half across the hall at the frst 


at her work for several hours after quite uncon- 
scious of any hardship, trying to sober down the 
smiles that would dance in dimples all over her 
face. McDonald assented passively, as to a point 
of necessity. Sabra wept herself almost into 
hysterics, shut herself into her innermost cham- 
ber, and refused to be comforted. When con- 
vinced that it must be, she sullenly and gloomily 
acquisced, with rebellious heart-repinings that 


would not be quelled. Several of the sterling 
yeomanry of their native burgh had emigrated to 
Prairie de la Fleur, and won lands and wealth 
there, as well as reputation and influence. Guided 
by these circumstances, the guardians of the 
Spencers purchased for them, by proxy, a farm 
of richly-promising acres on the prairie, and 
turned them adrift on the Atlantic and on their 
own resources. 
“ Yon is the big prairie, my lasses!” exclaim- 
ed the Scotch friend who had met them at the 
Lake landing, and piloted them in his huge box 
wagon, through a sea of mud-waves and “slues,” 
for it was in the time of early spring. 
“Qh! but theskies are blue and bonny!” cried 
Jeanie, jumping up from her board-seat in delight. 
“ Tak’? heed, Miss!” warned the driver, as a 
grand lurch of the vehicie nearly tumbled her 
into the black pool below. ‘“Ye’re safest to keep 
seated; and the hoos is but a mileawa’. D’ye 
spy the smaike o’ the chimney ?” 
Sabra, mafiled closely in her plaid, hood, and 
veil, was nursing her silent vexation at Jessie’s 
hilarity and heartlessness, as she would think it. 
McDonald was meditating on the arm-chair that 
should receive him at the close of the jolting 
journey, and the supper which good Dame K. 
would be sure to have waiting their tardy move- 
ments. 
They remained with their friends several 
months, until a comfortable little house had been 
prepared for them on their own fine farm. It was 
by no means a log building; no, it was a little 
white cottage—not with two rooms either, the 
very highest number to which most of the prairie 
architects dared to aspire. No; the “Spencer 
Cottage” actually numbered five rooms, finished 
and furnished; and after it had been painted 
within and without, it was the sweetest nestling- 
place on the prairie. 
The neighbors and friends from all about came 
to congratulate the trio on their installation as 
master and mistresses of the snug new domicile, 
and to offer more substantial gifts, moreover, 
which a few suspected how greatly would be 
needed. 
Sabra’s education had left her both indolent 
and ignorant of housekeeping duties. Jeanie was 
well-disposed enough; but, poor child, she had 
been in leading-strings all her lifetime, and had 
never yet learned how to use her own powers. 
“ We must mak’ up a baking of bread, it seems,” 
remarked Sabra, listlessly, one morning, as she 
cut a slice from the last white ‘loaf Mrs. K. had 
sent in. 
“ Ken ye the hoo to mak’ it, Sabra ?” suggested 
Jeanie, looking anxiously upon her bit of buttered 
toast. 
“ Oh, it’s the flour and the yeast and the milk 
to be mixt, that’s a’. I’ve four cakes o’ corn 
yeast frae Dame K.” 
The “mixture” was compounded after a due 
degree of puzzling consultation. 
“ Noo it’s to be warked and bate!” exclaimed 
Jeanie, triumphantly. “I’ll gie my hands to’t. 
Mac, wad ye put on the oven fire ?” 
“ Mac” was as ready to oblige as a brother 
could be, and the oven fire was soon -blazing and 
roaring in suitable style. The dough was knead- 
ed very patiently and Well by Jeanie’s strong 
young arms; and, though watched as never yet 
mouse by cat, it did swell and crack open at last. 
Jeanie gave the signal. The coals were hurried 
out of the oven, and the pans were hurried in. 
Alas! for maidenly anticipations! [nan hour’s 
time, when Jeanie anxiously removed the oven 
lid, and peered into the dim, low vault, she saw 
three black, mummy-like, shrunken loaves, in 
place of the fair white rolls that had entered. 
“Oh! wae’s me!” she cried, with such uncom- 
mon energy as to startle her brother from his 
newspaper, and Sabra from her embroidery. Both 
on thaamaking 


Tes oP tne * stathe 
“ Never fret, Jeanie,” said her brother, con- 
solingly. “It’s only the Zurnt to be cut off wi? a 
sharp knife, and it’s likely bread beneath !” 

The knife was brought, and, having pierced 
the lava-like crust, disclosed a fresh calamity ; 
the bread was unbaked, notwithstanding its burn- 
ing. The inexperienced housekeepers were sad- 
ly at fault in respect to the mysteries of a new 
oven. ; 

“ An’ what’s to do!” ejaculated the dismayed 
Jeanie, after they had looked and lamented for 
some minutes. 
“Why, Mac’s to gang over to borrow of Dame 
” 


K. 

“But hoo’s to pay! Nae, nae; I’ll gang my- 
sel, and [’}] tak’ her coonsel o’ the baking!” And 
with this sensible resolution Jeanie set off on a 
two miles’ walk, 
But their household disasters and tribulations 
were by no means at an end. Every letter in 
the A B C of farming, as well as of housekeeping, 
was to be learned. 
McDonald, in stocking his farm, had purchased 
a fine Durham cow, which a little girl came from 
the nearest hovel every night and morning to 
milk, receiving as her wages a small pitcher full 
of the foaming liquid. As the weather grew 
warmer, and the supply of milk suddenly in- 
creased, the sisters were advised to make their 
own butter. 
Jeanie took care to make previous inquiries ; 
and, having procured a patent churn, they poured 
in their cream with a vast deal of satisfaction, 
and commenced churning it. For two long warm 
hours Jeanie stood at her post uncomplainingly, 
with the perspiration pouring down her peony 
cheeks—but in vain. She even muttered over it 
the charm she had heard from some of the super- 
stitious peasantry ; but to no purpose ; the butter 
would not be coaxed to “come.” ‘Tired, disap- 
pointed, and desponding, she pulled on her cape- 
bonnet, and went to ask the advice of her nearest 
neighbor, the mother of the little milk-girl. 
“Dear, that’s cur’us!” exclaimed the woman, 
turning from her ironing. table to listen to the 
story. “Butter gets bewitched by times, and 
then you have to burn it! Now, my great grand- 
mother, she’d a churning, and she shuck and 
shuck it till she Anew it was bewitched, and then 
she says, ‘Pll burn the jade, that I will, says 
she; and she heated a horse-shoe piping hot, and 
dropped it into the cream, and the butter came of 
an instant! And what do youthink? There was 
an old beggar woman dreadfully off with a burn 
in her arm that very self-same day, away in the 
edge of the district! They never made doubt 
she had bewitched it out of a grudge!” 
“But hoo is it that I wad burn it?’ asked 


eanie. 
“ Oh, as for the matter of that, it?ll answer just 


ve and pour in a bit while you shake it 
up. 
Jeanie went home and fulfilled the directions 
to the letter, except that she over-did in the ap- 
plication of the water, emptying her full pitcher 
into the foaming cream. 
‘Tt nae will come!” she added, after another 
hour’s useless toil, and, dropping into a chair, she 
actually burst into tears. 
Sabra caught up the churn-dash, and wielded 
it zealously for ten minutes ; then, in a fit of im- 
patience, she emptied the whole curdling mass 
into the swill barrel—and there ended her at- 
tempts at butter-making! : 
McDonald was not more fortunate in his sphere. 
The “hands” of a farm, as well as of a watch, 
will go wrong continually, if the moving power is 
unstable and unsteady. His corn field was de- 
populated by a legion of pigeons ; his potato patch 
was invaded by the cows one unlucky night, for 
want of two guardian rails in the fence, and near- 
ly ruined ; and to crown the climax of his “ill 
luck,” as he called it, the e production of his 
farm—his wheat crop—was almost a total failure. 
He had neglected from day to day to harvest it 
in the sunshine. But the sunshine would not 
stay for him, and so the showers beat down the 
golden crop, and all the fond hopes he had found- 
ed upon it. When reaped at last, it was “grown,” 
and almost worthless. 
They had not lived thus long upon our sociable 
prairie without forming many acquaintances, be- 
sides their countrymen. Every Sabbath morn- 
ing they walked together to our little church, and 
sat among the humble worshippers. Then, at 
the close of the morning service, a knot of girls 
near her age was sure to cluster about Jeanie, 
leading her away under the trees to gossip. Sa- 
bra disdained such intimate companionship, and 
was too haughty to be popular among inde. 


head, or a dimpled cheek; for Sabra was not a 
heartless or ungenerous girl where her sympa- 
thies had been taught to flow. 


change over Jeanie’s life and aims. She, who 


rallied her, and teased her, vainly, to find out the 
secret. But Jeanie only looked meekly down in 
silence, or brushed away the gathering tears. 
Sabra grew angry at last. 


she exclaimed, one evening, when Jeanie had re- 
turned from a weekly “conference meeting,” 
which she had as usual insisted on attending, 
though she must go and return alone. 
to win the favor o’ the minister and the manse 
folk, and ye’re no the bit better for a’ that!” 


rented the dila oo farm, and went back to 
nal_i ome of Mea. 
panera was sala home. to "be Teft “to blush 


as well to scald it. Take a pitcher of diling hot: 


ExpeRiMenTs. 
.| New York schools have made ita 


But as the months passed on, they brought a 


“Ye’re making a little hypocrite of yersel !” 


“Ye mean 


“Sister, it’s nae the praise of men!” answered 
Jeanie, dropping her head into her sister’s lap. 
“ It’s anither life I mean to lead, Sabra; help me! 
Oh, I have been bad, bad to you in times lang 
syne! forgive me, my ain sweet sister !” 

* You—bad! Get up wi’ you, child, you’re 
gone possessed! What’s come to you ?” 

“ It’s come to me that I’ve been a sinfu’ crea- 
ture, Sabra, a’ my lifetime lang; and I maun to 
turn to do right; wi’ Heaven’s help, I maun to 
try! Sister, let us love ane anither. Dinna fret 
wi’ me, though I vex you betimes! Sure, we've 
naething else to love but our brother in the wide 
warld !”” 

Jeanie’s smile came back to her cheek, softened, 
but more bright—for it had caught a ray of light 
from above. It was in vain that her sister’sshafts 
of wit assailed what she thought Jeanie’s consci- 
entious folly ; the younger sister went on in her 
own quiet way. Sometimes Jeanie expostulated, 
sometimes she wept; but she always smiled again 
more sweetly than ever, and the sunshine of that 
smile would pierce through the clouds of Sabra’s 
ill temper. But a sudden storm was at hand. 
“Jeanie!” cried her sister, rushing with flushed 
cheeks into her room one morning upon her re- 
turn from one of the few calls she deigned to 
make; “tell me truth, girl! Are you promised 
to wed George Stewart ?” > 

Jeanie was unprepared for this fierce onset ; in- 
deed, poor girl, she had hardly asked her own 
heart the question, much less answered it to any 
other. She crimsoned till the tears were pressed 
into her soft, up-raised, blue eyes, and calmly 
answered, “ No !” 

“ That’s my ain true sister, worthy the name 0’ 
Spencer. And we'll ha’ none o’ that fellow’s 
ganging wi’ you to kirk or choir mair, Jeanie !” 
“And for why, Sabra ?” 

“¢ For why? a fit question that, for a laird’s 
daughter! The lad is nought but a poor farmer’s 
son, without a drop o’ real blood in his veins !” 
“We're nought else but farmers’ folk,” an- 
swered Jeanie, fearlessly, “‘and the same is he. 
It’s nae the blood that mak’s the man, say what you 
will, sister! I mauna treat Georgeslightingly !” 
“ Do ye love him?” demanded Sabra, in a loud, 
passionate, contemptuous tone. “Do ye love that 
beggar lad, to disgrace yersel’ and your race for- 
ever? Out wi? it, girl!” 

Jeanie sprang up and looked her firmly in the 
face. 

“Sabra! be at peace, and vex me nae mair! [ 
have told ye I look not to wed—but when I wed, 
and where 1 wed, shall be my minding, sister, and 
for you—e’en look to your ain!” 

In six months from that day, Jeanie was no 
longer Jeanie Spencer. In spite of her sister’s 
taunts and ridicule, and passionate reproaches, 
she had calmly pursued her chosen path, and 
wedded the chosen one of her young heart’s first 
affections. Everybody blessed sweet Jeanie 
Stewart, when her bridegroom bore her away to 
his distant home, whither ke went to carve out 
his own independent fortune with his sunny- 
hearted bride. 

Sabra’s days of housekeeping were soon “num- 
bered and finished,” when the soul of all domes- 
tic operations had vanished. The brother, too, 
was ill, worn out, and harassed by his farming 
misfortunes. ‘They left their pretty cottage, 


unseen” forever. A dashing adventurer from a 
distant city espied her in his ramblings, wooed 
and won her, and bore her away in triumph. 
From her married life I will not lift the veil. 
McDonald Spencer was an estimable young 
man—so every neighbor allowed ; but ill health 
and an unfit education had thrown a thick veil 
over all his better qualities. One summer, our 
district school was suddenly bereft of its teacher. 
In looking about for a substitute, the committee 
very reasonably pitched upon young Spencer. 

It was in some trepidation that he stepped to 
the chair of state, a trepidation which was not 
upnoticed by the scholars, who very naturally 
inferred that it arose not without areason. Noth- 
ing strikes such a wound at the very existence of 
a school as want of proper self-confidence in the 
teacher. A month passed; and, dismissing the 
half dozen scholars who only remained of all his 
straying flock, McDonald Spencer flung down his 
birchen sceptre, and took up once more the hoe 
and the flail in its stead. 

And Jeanie? I have seen her once since then. 
It was on @ still, cool, summer Sabbath morning 
that she came once more, a visiter, to sit in the 
little church where her heart had first learned to 
love—to worship. As she turned hersweet, soul- 
beaming face, every old friend looked up, and re- 
cognised the bride George Stewart had borne 
away from the flower prairie. There was a wel- 
come in every smile—I saw its reflection on her 
clear, open countenance. What though the bon- 
net that shaded it was far from “4 la mode ?” 
What though the plaid folded about her warm 
heart was plain and coarse? She was not be- 
loved by one heart the less or welcomed one whit 
less kindly than if she had swept through her 
uncle’s far-away halls in diamonds and ir silken 
robes! Yet, as I looked upon her, I could hardly 
repress one smile. It rose to the memory of my 
childish ideal of a nobleman’s daughter ! 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY.—No. 17, 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK, 











Crystals of quartz are gems. So are numerous 
other varieties of this most abundant mineral upon 
our globe. The varieties of agate are very numer- 
ous, and some of them among the most beautiful 
of the gems. ‘They are also very abundant in 
many places. Crystals of quartz, agates, jaspers, 
carnelians, amethysts, and other precious stones 
confined to the quartz family, are so abundant in 
different parts of the world as to make it easy for 
any one of the six millions of American families 
so disposed to procure a Caszinet or Gems, alike 
beautifal and useful. 

Among lime formations are more than two hun- 
dred varieties of crystals. Some of them are not 
unfrequently combined with quartz crystals. This 
combination gives increased interest to each. 
Hence it is easy to procure from calcareous crys- 
tals varieties so numerous, rich, and beautifal, as 
to form a cabinet of lime formations, to be placed 
by the side of the silicious specimens, each in- 
creasing the value of the other. 

The varieties of granite are so numerous and 
so different as to furnish specimens of that class 
of building materials for a cabinet so arranged 
and labelled as to.provide most useful lessons of 
instruction, and, at the same time, to be admired 
for their beauty. The marbles, also belonging to 
~the calcareous formations, present several hundred 
varieties, These are frequently so arranged and 
combined in tables and other articles of house- 
hold use as to form objects of great beauty and at- 
traction. They can also be collected and arranged 
by the younger members of every family into a 
CazsineT or Marsues, greatly to their own in- 
struction and the gratification of their friends. 

From the granite, hornblend, and lime forma- 
tions, a collection of building materials may with 
great ease be so arranged and labelled as to form 
an “ ArcuirecturaL Casinet,” combining most 
happily the beautiful and useful. Not less beau- 
tifal and useful may be an AcricuLtuRAL CaBINET 
composed of minerals most useful to farmers. 
Such a cabinet may be prepared by every farmer 
boy in the land within a twelvemonth, if request- 
ed or even permitted by his parents. Surely, no 
school in the country, or the world, ought to be 
without the various cabinets named, especially as 
the for them are to be found in connec- 
+-tion with the three principal rocky formations of 
our globe. They are hence brought within the 
reach of everybody. If they are beautiful and 
useful, and require little more effort to obtain 
them than wm vay day dick them up, no good rea- 
son can probably ven why they should not 
be and understood by each of the eighty 
thousand schools and the six millions of ies 
in our essing ai 

—Within five years e 
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most abundant in such offerings are also the first 
in scholarship, and especially distingu 
self-respect and orderly deportment. Hundreds 
of the pupils, by this honorable distinction, have 
also been sought for to fill places alike respecta- 


ished by 





had been the most buoyant of all the buoyant- | ble, profitable, and useful. 
hearted, the careless, warbling lark of the prairie, x 
became at once serious, silent, and sad. Sabra For the National Era. 


TO THE WORKINGMEN OF AMERICA. 


BY GEORGE W. PUTNAM, 


“ The land shall not be sold forever.’—Moszs. 
“ There is no foundation in nature or in natural law, 


why a set of words upon parchment should convey the do- 
minion of land.” —BLACKSTONE. 





Ye toiling millions of the land, 
Whose poverty is guilt, 
Who grind within the prison house 
False Legislation built— 
Whose full strengsh from the early dawn 
To eve for breadis given— 
Ye wot not that your kindred 
Are the angel thipng of heaven. 


Early doomed to tol whose utmost stretch 
Scarce brings tha scanty bread, 

Starved is the soul within ye, 
And your better nature dead. 

Though bleared and bliné, the light of truth 
May not reach your mental eye ; 

For ye dare not leave your task to call, 
Though Curist were passing by. 


Ye by foul Mammon’s worshippers 
Are tarned from your high goal— 
Their strong chain of necessity 
Galling body, searing soul. 
With Death’s early blight upon your brow, 
Humbled, crouching like the slave 
Through this world’s dim-lighted workshop, 
Ye grope on to the grave. 


That a few may ride in splendor, 
Climb Ambition’s starry way, 
Be in linen and in purple clothed, 
And “ fare sumptuous” every day, 
Ye bow your neck and cower 
To your brother’s yoke and rod, 
And charge wrong and foul confasion 
To the blessed hand of God! 


The green fields and the water brooks 
HE made and gave to you— 

Pledges seed time, pledges harvest, 
Sends the early rain and dew. 

Though your sinews crack with labor, 
Scarce the hunger cry is stilled, 

While those fruitful lands lie desolate, 
Untrodden and untilled! 


Ay! though your name is Lecion, 
Ye are ridden by the few! 
Who do that legislative work 
Which ye yourselves should do. 
Ye make yourselves as chess men, 
To be pushed about the board, 
While the wealth your ceaseless toil creates 
Piles up the glutted hoard! 


While ye thus deny your manhood 
To keep some party name, 
Ye gather to yourselves and kin 
An heritage of shame; 
While ye wheel at their proud bidding, 
To the sound of party drum, 
Ye weary sing a drowsy song 
Of a ‘‘ good time to come!” 


A song—not that New Hampshire’s sons 
So thrillingly do sing— 

But the drone of him who folds his arms, 
And owns Fear as his King. 

He sings that song who dares not look 
Oppression in the face! 

But hides him from the storm which pours 
Upon his hapless race! 


He sings us of a brighter dawn, 
And of a better day, 

When, at Persuasion’s gentle voice, 
Dark Crime shall flee away! 

While e’en now o’er your trampled heads 


The heavens show no light, 
~ ho Te love 


ie hildvem-of your 
There waiteth teepor might! 


A good time shall come, my boys— 
Let not the laborer doubt it— 

When they who can’t gét bread to eat, 
Must learn to live without it. 

Keep step, then, to youralms-house march, 
Your pauper dirge stil) humming ; 

God help you! but your ‘glorious time” 
Seems a long time coming! 


Where is the proof! when shall your song 
The tide of ruin check ? 

Lo! draymen’s sons and butcher’s girls 
Ride roughshod o’er cur neck! 

Our wounds, like those of murdered men, 
Bleed at each touch afresh ; 

While landlord “ Shylocks,” strong in Law, 
Take their full “pound of flesh!” 


Talk ye of Laws 7—of all the host 
Our “ patriot”’ rulers make, 

None lift the injured workingman, 
Or his dark thraldom break. 

If they chain Oppression’s bloodhound up, 
He from the collar slips ; 

And their legal word, like Sodom’s fruit, 
Is ashes on our lips! 


Be patient—ay! till hope is dead, 
Her burial place forgot— 
Till your brother slave shall change his hue, 
The leopard change his spot : 
Then may the heart of Avarice 
Be willing ye may live, 
And the daughter of the horse leech, 
Biood filled, cease crying Give! 


Oppression in her armor house 
Hath great array of chains, 

For the white Serf on the Northern hills, 
And Slave on Southern plains: 

One wears the heavy chain which clanks, 
Which galls the grosser part; 

One bears the name of F'reeman, 
With the foot-mark on his heart! 


One cringes ‘neath the stinging lash, 
The sport of Tyrant’s word ; 
e boweth, for his children’s bread, 
To the Northern Cotton Lord! 
The white senf and the dark slave stand 
Before their masters dumb, 
But the strong arm of REDEMPTION, boys, 
For Boru shall early come! 


Back! minions, back! there gleameth yet 
No bayonet at our throats; 
Hotter than shot from bursting bomb 
Shall rain the freemen’s votes! 
While the old world rings with clash of steel, 
Shakes ’neath the cannon’s shocks, 
Ours are the arms Omnipotent, 
The Press and Bauuor Box! 


God! keep upon New England’s hills 
The workingmen’s array ; 
Soon may her children bless the hour 
When serfdom flees away— 
When unto Labor's sinewy arm 
The broad lands shall be given, 
And our Nation, from its plague-spot cleansed, 
Keep her bright path to Heaven! 


Ay! a good time shall come, my boys, 
When the Workingmen are up, 

To bow no more the humble head, 
Or drain the bitter cup— 

When heart to heart and arm to arm, 
Full roused, they fearless stand, 

To beat Oppression’s brazen face, 
And bone-deep set the brand! 


Then spurn the “philanthropic” cur 
“y +Who whines while ruin rules! 

And scout tie song he hourly sings, 
The song of knaves and fools. 

Up! up! and strike yourselves the blow! 
Ye’re born to bear the sway, 

And at the Ballot Box, my boys, 
Demanp that better day ! 


Lynn, March 26, 1851. 





Mice Power.—A gentleman in Kirkalada, Scot- 
land, has trained a couple of mice and invented 
machinery enabling them to spin cotton yarn. 
The work ig so constructed that the common 
house mouse is enabled to make atonement to so- 
ciety for past offences, by twisting twine and reel- 


ing from 100 to 126 threads per day. To com- 
plete this the little pedestrian has to run 10 miles. 
A half penny’s worth of oatmeal, at 15d. per week, 
serves one of these tread-wh ts for the 


long period of five weeks. In that it makes 
110 per day. At this rate a mouse earns 
7s. 6d. per annum. Take off 6d. for board and 1s. 
for machinery, there will arise 6s. clear for every 
mouse ly. The mouse employer was 
to make an application for the lease of an 
omapty boone, Phich will hold'ten thousand mouse 
sufficient being left for keepers and some 
hundreds of spectators. Allowing for rent, mas- 
ters, interest and machinery, there will be @ bal- 











Proposition of the matter, and sat very quietly 


as “offerings to patriotism. re- 
sult is, that the schools and pupils who are the 


7 


ance of $10,000 per annum. r 
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POLITICS AND POLICY. 


The necessity of a more perfect union among 
the friends of Freedom is acknowledged on all 
hands. The differences of opinion which have 
arisen on the questions of “when” and “how” 
can, I think, be reconciled by some considerations 
which I have not yet seen presented. 

There are two perils between which we have 
to steer. The one is the embrace of the politi- 
cians, They are our natural enemies; far more 
dangerous when cajoling us with caresses than 
when barking invectives at us. They are the 
offspring of a time when political principles, in 
the sense in which we understand the term, were 
not subjects of public dispute; when politics 
meant nothing more than an exciting way of 
making a living ; a species of legitimate gambling 
without end. They detest the new order of 
things, in which men are hurled from their pe- 
destals, and ideas erected in their stead; it is a 
soil which their ploughshare will not cleave; a 
“new-fangled mode of slinging the carbines,” 
which they cannot learn. They see—and it is 
time that we should—that we are not children of 
the same spirit with them. To give them ashare 
in the management of our concerns would be to 
officer our forces from the paid troops of the en- 
emy. Have we been worse betrayed by Webster 
or Cass than we have by John Van Buren? 
What is it that really upholds slavery? The 
people? Nobody dreams it. The slaveholders? 
They are a drop in the ocean. Solely and alone 
the politicians ; wo to us if we take them to our 
bosoms. 

We may, as an organization, ally ourselves 
for any one particular contest with one or 
other of the subsisting factions. But to merge 
into them as individuals; and thus surrender our- 
selves to the guidance of their leaders, would be 
nothing more nor less than to lend ourselves to 
the overthrow of the principles we fight for. But 
I go further, and say, even to imitate the old poli- 
ticians, by forming a party organized as they are, 
and working as they do, would be to countenance 
their actions and respect their morals in a man- 
ner which could only benefit them, our bitterest 
foes, and injure us, whose vital object is their 
overthrow. Thecement of a party is self-interest; 
and this will hold together a much looser organi- 
zation than will be needed by an association that 
mean to conquer by principle and self-sacri- 
fice. A party now-a-days is nothing more nor 
less than a machine for miking a President; but 
we do not desire a President—we desire legisla- 
tion. Our organization must not even wear the 
name of a party ; it must preserve a far more di- 
rect and constant personal responsibility ; and it 
must not, avowedly or tacitly, hold out to its mem- 
bers the hope of pub!ic plunder. 

On the other side is the rock on which we have 
split already, and perhaps are lodged at present— 
want of statesmanship. By statesmanship!I mean 
the study of the forces which produce political 
changes, and the just application of those forces 
to the end in view. It is a duty to propagate the 
truth; but to propagate it in such a way as to 
make enemies instead of friends, is to do even 
worse than neglect that duty. We must be pure 
as doves, but cunning as serpents. Against this 
commandment we sin when we undertake to en- 
list followers with a logical demonstration that 
they are tyrants and tools of tyrants, and with 
logical denunciations damning them to the doom 
oftyranny. We sin against it when we denounce 
all who do not care about excommunicating slave- 
holders, who will not repudiate the Constitution, 
who will not engage in abduction forays on the 
border. We sin against it when, to preserve a 
character for moderation, we join in the insen- 
sate cry of incendianies against those who are 
willing for the liberatiog of one slave to risk life 
and limb and liberty. We sinagainstit when we 
depend on argument tomake us friends. Argument 
rarely convinces, never induces, to action. Even 
those who yield to it are actuated, not by the ar- 
gument, but by love of the truth from which the 
argument is deduced. But the love of truth does 
not coe peerontiy in any human breast; in 
most, it glit at flesting i , 
val: and ae i re aed fi y Tg 
away than crystallized. 

The love of truth is best awakened by love of 
the truth-teller ; and this arises most easily by 
the truth-teller’s love of the object of conversion. 
To gain a man’s sympathy for us, we must sym- 
pathize with him. Hence our plan must be, not 
to narrow down, but to extend the circle of our 
sympathies. Our principle is the principle of 
liberty ; the principle of liberty is upheaving the 
world ina thousand manifestations ; and they who 
have learnt tolook upon it through the medium 
of one are as earnestly its friends as those who 
see it through another. All things in nature fra- 
ternize, and if they do not, it is because each in 
his sphere is still under the pale of the corrup- 
tion against which they war. The strugglers for 
democracy in Europe will join hands with the 
foes of caste abomination in America, so soon as 
they do not find them reer yee with their ef- 
forts, or even banded with theirfoes. Those who 
work for the disenthralment of the soil from the 
clutch of the capitalist will be most ready to as- 
sist in guarding it against the slaveholder, so soon 
as we join them in calling for free soil, not for 
blacks only, but for whites. 

The disfranchised in our country, immigrants, 
women, and colored men, will feel that our cause 
is theirs, so soon as we make their cause ours. 
Those who have found, by bitter experience, that 
the subsisting relations between employer and 
employed make the latter dependent for existence 
on the beck of the former, and reduce him toa 
slavery more deplorable, because less pitied and 
less veiled by the stupidity of the sufferer, than 
that of the African, will hail us with rapture if 
we but-show that our sympathy for the black 
bondsmen of the South makes us alive and not cal- 
lous to the sufferings of the white brethren at our 
elbow ; and that we, who are ourselves under the 
ban of good society, as incendiaries and fanatics, 
are not ready to cast the same unmeaning epithets 
on those who apply our own principles to other 
objects. We cannot make the men who are to 
vote liberty into the nation! Where, then, shall 
we seek to find them made? Among the holders 
and minions of power, or among its victims ? 

Therefore our Union must set up no political 
shibboleth except the love of freedom, launch no 
anathemas against any but her real foes, and keep 
an open hand and a throbbing heart for all who, 
under any name, are battling for the right against 
the wrong. 

At the present moment, statesmanship will 
teach us two lessons: First. Not to make a noise— 
the hour for that is not yet come. The people 
are just now nauseated with the farrago dosed out 
to them at the political meetings for pickling the 
Union. The very name of a public meeting is 
disgusting to them; they would sooner read a 
sermon than a speech. A public meeting is the 
proper instrument for giving power and expres- 
sion to an excitement that already exists, but not 
for provoking one that is yet dormant. It would 
now blow out the spark instead of kindling the 
flame. Our present action should be quiet, but 
deep; calculated y; frighten, not the unthinking, 
with fears of the dissolution of the Union, but the 
political leaders, with fear of the dissolution of 
their party domination. Let it be the estabiish- 

of perfect communication and concert among the 
tried and declared friends of liberty in every corner o 
the land. Thus shall we forge the weapon wit 
which to strike heavily whenever and wherever 
there is need, without falling into the error just 
committed by our adversaries, of pumping up an 
excitement when no election is impending, to feel 
the full force of the consequent reaction when 
the reaction will be fatal. 

The other lesson to be learnt is, that our ac- 
tion should be immediate. The moment is preg- 
nant. The traditional factions—parties no long- 
er—have formed a preliminary junction, to be 
perfected or abandoned as the demeanor of the 
a le shall — a If nr nea 

eir might, the tion against them wi 

completed under the influence of fear, leading to 
the formation of a joint Whig and Democratic 
ticket, to contend against the people’s candidates 
by the last desperate effort of party discipline. 
If the people sleep, the alliance will again dissolve 
under the influence of office thirst, and rival tick- 
ets formed, leaving the people once more in the 
lofty position of choosing whether rats or mice 
shail eat them up. Let our motto be—“ Work 
and wait.” 

To descend to 
sketch of the Co: 


culars, I annex @ short 
tution under which it is pro- 


concord into the efforts of the fri of liberty, 
we, the undersigned, have formed 
THE LEAGUE OF FREEDOM, 
the terms : 
“Phe league shall be located, until otherwise 
resolved, at Washington. m shall 





posed to organize : 
For the purpose of owner § unity and | ond bl " 





and nays shall be entered on the minutes on de- 
mand of any member. 

The league shall endeavor to establish a gub- 
ordinate league for every State, and a subordinate 
league for every congressional district. The 
members of every subordinate league must be 
members of the league at large, and enter into 
the obligations of such. 

The subordinate leagues shall be empowered 
to admit members to the league at large, on such 
terms as shall be prescribed by the bye-laws. The 
league at large shall transmit the minutes of its 
proceedings to the several subordinate leagues, 
and the subordinate leagues shall transmit lists of 
their officers and members, whenever such lists 
are altered or enlarged. 

_. The State leagues shall have constitutions sim- 
ilar to that of the league at large, holding stated 
meetings, and providing for subdrdinate leagues 
— State Senatorial and Representative dis- 
ricts. 
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INVOCATION. 


BY MISS PH@:BE CAREY. 








Hear me, O Death, and soft comely 

Prom thy dark tome of endiess stade ; 
Even of the spirit of the tomb 

Thou shalt not find my soul afraid. 


Through all the terrors I must brave, 
I will not tremble as I go; 
Down to the pillow of the grave 
There come no haunting dreams of woe. 


Then lead me to that solemn shore, 
And, while we steadily descend, 

As mortal never blest before 
My lips shall bless thee, O my friend! 


For since the past can only give 
Memory of sin, and shame, and wrong, 
And the great fature but the grave, 
Life has already been too long. 


Then hear, and answer to my call— 
Surely the boon could not be less ; 

Peace, peace, eternal peace, is all 
My heart would covet or possess. 
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DR. DEWEY AND THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 
We have read, with deep interest, the remarks 
of the Inquirer upon Doctor Dewey’s address de- 
livered at Pittsfield, and the subsequent corres- 
pondence upon the same subject, between its 
editor and Doctor Dewey. 

In the history of mankind, there has been, per- 
haps, not a single illustration on so broad a scale, 
or one 80 full and impressive, of the folly, as well 
as wickedness, of doing evil that good may come, 
as is exhibited to the world in the terrible conse- 
quences that have resulted from admitting the 
element of Slavery into our Nationa! Constitution. 
The Federal Union was deemed essential to our 
strength, possibly to our existence as a nation ; 
and to secure it, terms of compact were made, 
which have ever since had a constant tendency 
to subvert its ends. To procure peace, seeds of 
strife were sown; to procure strength, seeda of 
disunion; and to obtain the fruits of righteousness, 
we entered into a covenant with sin. But, ’tis 
God’s and Nature’s fiat, that as we sow we shall 
reap, and our harvest is in kind with our seed. 
By the very articles of agreement which bound 
the two sections of the country together, they 
were placed in such an attitude, relatively to each 
other, ag must necessarily b hostile, unless 
there should be the meekest submission on the 
part of one towards the other. That submission 
the North has practiced, and is still praeticing ; 
and at every mew concession, the South becomes 
more exacting, and cries perpetually, “Give, 
give.” 

Perhaps no nation ever existed, for any two 
portions of which there was constitutionally pro- 
vided such rivairy of interests—of interests, too, 
absolutely incompatible and irreconcilable—those 
af ipe one portion being totally adverse to the 
whole nature and spirit of the Government, while 
those of the other are its genuine growth and 
result. Grounds of quarrel and disagreement 
are perpetually arising ; bribery, in various forms, 
is the grand means of adjustment, and bribery is 
corruption. The gigantic North is held in polit- 
ical thraldom by a few hundred slaveholders; 
the living body is tied to the dead body, and must 
betray no consciousness of its loathing ; nay, itself 
becomes so infected as to be well-nigh unconscious 
of infection; public and private morals are sub- 
ject to a more rapid degeneracy ; political integ- 
rity has almost ceased to be; what should have 
been one grand and beautiful Eden, in this West- 
ern world, is in part a garden of weeds, and it is 
demanded that a large portion of our fair new 
territory shall become also such a garden; and 
still it is affirmed that “the North has nothing 
to do with slavery.” Would God that this were 
so! Would God that the North had not a greater 
burden of guilt resting upon its shoulders, con- 
nected with slavery, than even the South! We 
have not the excuse of an inheritence in slavery— 
of prejudices, associations, habits, the result of 
living in its midst, that have grown with our 
growth and strengthened with our strength—of 
an established dependence upon it as a means of 
subsistence. And yet we fight its battles, and 
it goes on, conquering and to conquer, under our 
banner. Withering curse that it is, as fast as it 
exhausts the land it feeds upon, we give it 
more. We tax ourselves for its support, we suf- 
fer it to elect a large majority of our officers of 
Government, we place its image in our halls 
of legislation, and bow down before it; and 
now we are called upon to do blood-hound 
work for it, and some of our best and wisest men 
think that this is just, and that we are bound to 
obey the requisition without remonstrance, with- 
out paying any heed even to the fact that we 
thus expose a class of our own free citizens to the 
doom of perpetual chains and unrequited labor. 
We have, besides, so far imbibed the spirit of 
slavery, even in New England, as, until within a 
very recent period, to withhold from a class of our 
“earth-born companions and fellow mortals” 
Christian justice, courtesy, and humanity ; nor do 
we even now fully recognise, in our intercourse 
with them, the rights of human brotherhood. Set- 
ting aside the mass who are ever ready to cry, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” so long as 
they can carry on a gainful trade in her shrines, 
there is ever a class of conscientious men, who 
make a God of the Union, and persuade them- 
selves that nothing is so important to the interests, 
not only of this country, but of mankind at large, 
as its preservation, and that therefore it must be 
preserved at the cost of any amount of concession, 
even, to the slave power—nay, that the bare risk of 
disunion (for the threat of it must, after all, be 
regarded as & “wolf” cry)-must be so avoided. 

In seeking an explanation of this extraordinary 
fact, we have been led to think that it is to be 
found, partly at least, in a habit of regarding the 
blacks as an altogether inferior race, but little 
above the brutes, in forgetfulness of the fact that 
God made these men, also, in his image. We are 
persuaded that the report of a white American, 
especially if he were a man of any note, being 
enslaved by the Algerines, would produce a greater 
sensation in the minds of many—an impression of 
wrong and outrage--far exceeding what is ever 
occasioned by the thought of the three millions of 
slaves in our own borders. 

There is a p in Mr. Dewey’s Address 
which confirms us in this opinion, and which, we 
think, completely nullifies his whole argument. 
It is as follows : : 

“Now I admit, as I have already said, and I 
maintain, that there is such a thing as a law of 
conscience, which is above any Constitution, any 
compact—any advantage whatever. If! were re- 
quired to blaspheme God—if I were required to 
tell a lie—to avouch here, in the presence of God, 
that to be true, which I knew to be false, I firm- 
ly say [ would not do it—I would not do it to save 
my life or your lives, or the lives of a whole na- 
tion. Or if the Southern people were idolaters, 
and would make no compact with us but on con- 
dition that we would worship their gods,I say 
that we could not do it, and ought not to do it. 
Or if they were worshippers of Moloch, and de- 
manded, as the condition of union with them, 
that we should send to them, every year, @ hun- 
dred of our children, to ‘go through the fire’ to 
Moloch, [ say we could not do it.” 

Mr. Dewey would not tell a lie, he would not 
worship idols, he would not send a hundred chil- 
dren, every year, to pass through the fire to 
Moloch, even to preserve the Union. But he will 
fagitive slaves to 9 condition of life 
that makes them liars and thieves, and pie or 
encourages and permits them to be cators 
and adulterers; which puts their wives and 
daughters at the mercy of savage and cruel lust, 
and makes them liable to a fate, to which p 
the fire to Moloch would be a blessed al- 








ve. 4 
If great numbers of them are insensible to the 
horrors of their condition, the very fact is “ trum- 





pet-tongued” to proclaim them. But there are 
80 many alive to them, that, every now and then, 
the history of some fugitive is disclosed, who 
flees from the lust of her - master, and, in faint 
hope of escape, incurs suffering to the risk of life 
itself, in her hidden, stolen passage. Yet Mr. 
Dewey would send her back again at the call of 
the South—an act compared to which, the cutting 
off the hands by which a man in danger of 
drowning clings to the side of a boat for pres- 
ervation, is tender mercy. Not infrequently come 
appeals to the humane of the North to purchase 
the freedom of some fair-skinned, refined, ac- 
complished young woman, whose father, albeit 
her mother was a slave, treated her tenderly, 
and educated her well, but, dying insolvent, 
left her to be given up as a portion of his prop- 
erty to his creditors, or who forgot to make her 
free, so that she must pass in the same way to his 
heirs. And a large sum is necessary, because she 
will command a high price as a mistress!!_ Such 
is the message. 

There is great complaint of the extravagance 
and bitterness of the Abolitionists, but great al- 
lowance must be made, in these respects, for a set 
of people who are the recipients of these tales of 
woe, and whose sympathies are constantly ap- 
pealed to in a manner which touches them to the 
quick. : 

Doctor Dewey has elsewhere spoken of the odor 
of the blacks, as an insuperable barrier between 
them and the whites. How is it, then, that 
Southerners can always have them in near as- 
sociation—in their carriages, in their bed rooms, by 
their tables. How is it that they can make them 
the mothers of so many of their children. Is 
there some charm in the wearing of fetters by the 
poor blacks, which deprives them of this quality 
of their being, and makes amalgamation—neigh- 
borhood—possible, that would otherwise be im- 
possible ? 

There is, we think, another explanation of this 
dull apprehension of justice in regard to the slave, 
in connection with which some lines recur to us, 
which we learned in our childhood: 


“ Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too, oft, familiar with her face 

We first endure—then pity—then embrace.”’ 


Weare familiar with the monster Slavery, and 
have become insensible to its ugliness. An intel- 
gent woman, refined and delicate, who travelled 
in Spain, recorded her first and last impressions 
of a bull-fight. The first time she saw it, she 
became sick, fainted, and was taken away. The 
second time, she had a threatening, only, of these 
symptoms. The third time, she found herself 
eager, interested, and insensible to everything 
but the excitement of the scene. So have we be- 
come dull to the enormities of slavery—to its sin, 
its one. and its shame, and to our own share 
in all. 

Mr. Dewey thinks we can reconcile ourselves 
to the condition of slaves, by. the belief that 
slavery will not much longer exist. ‘“ We sub- 
mit,” he says, “to some connection with the slave 
system for a while, in the full belief that it will 
be remedied. If the condition of the slave were 
such an acquiescence in the system as would make 
it perpetual, I am willing to admit that nothing 
would justify it. Let the nation be torn to pie- 
ces, I would say, rather than that the African race 
among us should be held in perpetual bondage. 
But no reflecting man at the North or South 
believes that it can be eternal, or, on the grand 
scale of History, of very long continuauce. 
Like other great evils, it must die out and come to 
an end.” 

He would have us uphold the system of slavery, 
because it is so bad that it cannot last. It would 
be as wise to say of a cancer in its early stages, 
“ Don’t cut it out, because that will give you pain, 
and possibly endanger your life, for ’tis so great 
an evil that it cannot last ; it will die out of itself” 
Yes, it will die in the death of the body which it 
infects and kills; and we must look to it, that 
such is not the mode in which slavery, after in- 
fecting more and more our whole body politic, is 
to die out among us. 

Would Mr. Dewey so reason in regard to any 
questions affecting the interests of private life? 
Would he uphold, upon the same principle, any 
evil prejudicial to its welfare and soudness, and 
submit to it because of its enormity? If it is so 
difficult to dispose now of these vexed questions 
on the subject of slavery, and the danger to the 
Union which they are by many supposed to in- 
volve, what do we gain by yielding that which 
makes them only so much the more difficult ? 
Our fathers put a wedge into this Union while 
they were framing it, and every concession that 
has since been made to slavery has driven it 
deeper. There is yet time, perhaps, to withdraw 
it, and bind together the partially sundered por- 
tions; but there may come a stroke that will split 
them irretrievably—and it will proceed from 
Northern hands, in their short-sighted endeavors 
to avert such a calamity. Our fathers admitted 
slavery, believing, as Mr. Dewey does, that, “ like 
other great evils, it must die out;” and every con- 
cession since made to it has been excused to men’s 
consciences in the same way, while it has postpon- 
ed its extinction to a remoter period, and made it 
a thousand times more dangerous and difficult, 
The grant to it of Texas has given it a new lease 
of life ; and if it acquire still more new territory, 
the difficulties and dangers connected with its 
existence among us, which perpetually threaten the 
welfare and integrity of the Union, and which 
men of the present day ought to grapple with 
and dispose of by some means or other, will re- 
main a legacy for their descendants for many 
generations, increasing, all the while, in geometri- 
cal ratio, Slavery has already had a longer exist- 
ence among us than our fathers expected it would 
have, and much more has been done for it than 
they supposed they were requiring us to do. 
Its demands are illimitable, whereas to concession 
there must be an inevitable limit; and whenever 
the North shall say, positively and decidedly, “‘ we 
cannot grant what you ask,” there will be the 
same crisis of passion and danger which the en- 
actment of the Fugitive Slave Law and other 
lamentable measures of compromise were intend- 
ed to avert. It must come sooner or later, and its 
delay will only make it more fearful. 

When it was resolved that no more new terri- 
tory should be given to it, when men of the North 
took their stand upon that platform, then there 
.was good basis for hope that it would “ die out.” 
On a limited territory it must eat itself out, and 
consume its own vitals; but alas! the thunder of 
the Jupiter who placed himself at the head of 
that band turned out to be mere theatre thunder, 
got up for temporary and delusive effect ; that 
aoble stand was soon relinquished, and slavery 
has received a new commission to go forth, “ in- 
crease and multiply,” with a large portion of this 
Western world before it, “ where to choose.” 

Again, Mr. Dewey says, “some one may be 
disposed, on the whole, to say this to me: + Your 
argument seems to me to be reasonable, but all 
my moral instincts are against it. Then I eay, 
will you, for these instincts, destroy a Government— 
and that, when reason is on the other side? 
These instincts are more potent and irresistible 
than reason, because they are truer, and the 
‘higher law’ is always on the side of such in- 
stincts. When man reasons, he is often betrayed 
into subtilties. The moral instincts do not 
reason, but they assert, and with the authority of 
the voice of God within us, with such sanc- 
tion as is embodied in the words, ‘thus saith the 
the Lord’” 

We commend .to Mr. Dewey the following 
touching incident, recorded by the Philanthropist, 
Howard : 

“The gaoler of the Schullenhaus, the princi- 
pal prison of Berne, having one day accidentally 
left the door of one of the men’s wards open, 
twelve of the inmates, seeing their chance, rush- 
ed forth, and, forcing the outer gate, effected their 
escape. The people in the streets, fancying they 
were going off to work, suffered them to pass. 
For the time, every man of them regained his 
liberty ; but subsequently, four or five were re- 
taken and carried back to their ward. No pun- 
ishment was inflicted. The magistrates who 
tried them for breaking prison resolved, that in- 
asmuch as every man naturally loves liberty, and 
desires above all things to obtain it, the culprits, 
seeing that they had not made use of violence, 
ought not to be punished for obeying the greatest 
ont noblest instinct of the human heart.” 

’ There is another incident of a somewhat simi- 
lar nature, which is too long to be introduced here, 
recorded by Howard, as having occurred in 
another prison of Switzerland, which is substan- 
tially this: A prisoner by long perseverance 
and great ingenuity succeeded, in spite of what 
seemed insurmountable difficulties and discour- 
agements, in gettin gto the roof; but when he was 
descending from that, his rope broke, and he 
came down with a frightful crash to the ground. 
He was picked up after a considerable interval, 
still insensible—“ his ribs oa oes 
broken,” and it was oun’ y 
that he could not live. He recovered, however, 





and received “a free pardon.” The instincts of 
the liberty-loving were in these cases bet- 
ter than law or reason. Rurg, 
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WASHINGTON, APRIL 17, 1851. 


WORD OR TWO TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Probably it costs the National Era more than 
any other American newspaper to provide for its 
literary miscellany. That department of the pa- 
per, it will be observed, is supplied generally 
with original matter, which, in respect to literary 
merit and moral tone, is at least equal to the 
contributions in our best magazines. 

Seldom has a series of papers been published 
which has attracted more attention, or been so 
widely republished, as the sketches from the pen 
of Mary Ixvine, now in progress of publication 
in our columns. 

Alternating with these, we intend to publish 
another series by “ Patty Lee,” a nomme de plume 
for one of the most accomplished of our female 
writers. 

We have on hand a story by Marrua Russet, 
ever ‘welcome to our readers, which will run 
through six or eight numbers of the Era; and 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe, whose writings are so well 
known and appreciated that we need say not one 
word about them, is engaged in preparing another 
story for us, of similar length. Mrs. Sourn- 
worru Will appear once more in the Era, during 
the year, and Dr. Wituiam Exper is about furnish- 
ing a series of articles. Among our much-valued 
contributors we must not omit to mention the 
poet-sisters, Atice and Paar Carry. 

When, in addition to all this, we refer to our 
various correspondence, and to the valuable con- 














tributions of Wuirt:er and Grack Greenwoop, 
employed exclusively for the Era, we think we 
have some claim upon our subscribers, and can 
suggest no better way for their discharging it than 
by renewing their own subscriptions regularly 
whenever they run out, and using a little effort 
We ask this the more 
confidently because, though the great rise in the 
printer’s prices this year has imposed upon us 
much additional expense, we have not reduced, but 


to multiply our readers. 


actually increased, our outlay for such contribu 


tions as we supposed would profit and please our 


readers. 


We cannot forbear publishing the following 
business letter, which shows how the friends of 
our paper, or, indeed, any paper, by a little con- 


sideration, may promote its interests: 
Utica, Micu., April 8, 1851. 


Frienp Batty: Yesterday being town elec- 


tion day, I thought I would make an effort to ob- 
tain subscribers. for the Era; and as the result 
of my labors, I send you twenty-three names, in- 
cluding my own, at the club rates, with the money 
in advance. 

My plan is to ask none but honorable men to 
subscribe; and if they have not the money, I ad- 
vance it for them, and leave them to pay it after 
they receive the paper. 

If friends of the cause generally would take 
the same course, your subscription list. would 
soon be doubled, if not trebled. a 


Your friend, 
STATISTICAL FALLACIES, 


The Southern Press a few days since boasted 
that the census when published would afford the 
materials for such comparisons between the North 
and South as would triumphantly establish the 
superiority of the institutions of the latter—that 
is, of the system of slave-labor. In another col- 
umn the reader may find a specimen of the kind 
of statistical arguments to be expected from the 
columns of that press and kindred journals. It 
is often said that figures will not lie; it is true 
that they do not lie, “spontaneously,” but they 
can be compelled to lie most outrageously ; and 
nothing is easier than to impose upon the Public 
by their help. 

To expose the statistical fallacies of the Pro- 
Slavery men, we shall analyze the following cal- 
culations of the Charleston Mercury: 


“There is no boast more commonly or arro- 
gantly made than that of the North over the 
South, in the matter of population. The supe- 
riority of their institutions, they are perpetually 
saying, is proved by their superior increase. The 





speak the truth, and such truth as no slaveholder 
can shut his eyes upon without extreme folly. 

The Mercury boasts that the four New Eng- 
land States show a rate per cent. increase since 
1790 of a little less than 122, while that of South 
Carolina for the same period is 168. Aye—but, 
our table shows that the increase of the free peo- 
ple of South Carolina has been only 100 per cent., 
while that of the slaves has been 260 per cent. 
Wethink Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, will be satisfied with the 
122 per cent. increase of their free population, 
without the burden of slaves. : 

One point more, and we dismiss the subject: 
From 1840 to 1850 the free people in South Car. 
olina increased at the rate of 6.1 per cent; the 
slaves, at the rate of 176—both classes together 
at the rate of 12.4. But, there is no such falling 
off in the ratio of increase in the four New Eng- 
land States; for, while this was only 12 per cent. 
from 1790 to 1800, it is 27.1 per cent. from 1840 
to 1850. On the other hand, the ratio of increase 
in South Carolina, which was about 38 per cent. 
for the former period, is but 1246 per cent. for 
the latter. Thus the ratio of increase for the last 
ten years in the former States is more than 100 
per cent. higher than it was in the decade ending 
in 1800, while the ratio of increase in the latter 
State is now more than 200 per cent. less than it 
was in that decade. This astounding fact is worth 
& whole volume of declamation in favor of free 
labor and free institutions. 


THE COLORED POPULATION OF THE UNITED 


Slavery in the United States, or Freedom in Li- 
beria. 

The subject of the condition, relations, and des- 
tiny of the colored population is of national in- 
terest and importance. It now numbers nearly 
three and a half million souls, three millions 


this population lies within the slave States, but 
there is a considerable amount of it at the North, 
slowly increasing by accessions from the South. 
It is not denied that each State has a right for 
itself to regulate the relations of this class of peo- 
ple within its own limits, but every other State 
may be sensibly affected by the exercise of this 
right. 

The slaves constitute the basis of nearly one- 
fourth of the representative power of the South 
in Congress. Property in slaves gives birth to a 
peculiar sectional Interest, which, being excep- 
tional in a Republic founded upon the doctrine 
of Equal Rights, and dreading the natural work- 
ing of its normal Institutions, is forever seeking to 
subjugate them to its control, by establishing its 
ascendency in the National Government. 

Slavery is a state of war—at any moment the 
Federal Government may be called upon to sup- 
press an insurrection of slaves. ° It is the sourcevf 
prejudices, laws, and regulations, adverse to the 
interest and commerce of the free States. The 
prejudice of the South prevents a recognition of 
the Government of Hayti, thereby subjecting to 
great disadvantage our commerce with that island, 
chiefly carried on by the North. The climate of 
the South makes it expedient to employ colored 
sailors on board of Northern vessels trading in 
its ports; but its police regulations imprison 


Southern Press some time since replied to one of | them, subjecting their employers to boracemene 


these boasts, by instituting a comparison between 
South Carclina and Massachusetts, in which the 
former showed to advantage. We will extend 
this comparison, and embrace within it the re- 
sults of the present census—results far more fa- 
vorable to New England than those of any pre- 
ceding census, for a reason that we will point in 
the sequel. 

“Four of the New England States, viz: New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, were of the original thirteen who 
framed the Confederacy. The area of these four 
States is 23,117 square miles, and their aggregate 
population at the first census of 1790 was 827,867, 
Their aggregate population by the census of 1850 
is 1,831,234. The increase is a little less than 
122 per cent. in the sixty years. 

“The area of South Carolina is 24,000 square 
miles, or nearly the same as the aggregate of the 

‘ four New England States. Her population’ by 
the census of 1790 was 246,073. By the census 
of 1850 it is 668,557, the increase being a little 
more than 168 per cent. Those who wish to try 
conclusions a8 to comparative influence of free 
and slave institutions on the advancement of pop- 
ulation would do well to solve this problem of an 
increase in South Carolina, during sixty years, 
amounting to 188 per cent., while the four model 
States of Free-Soildom only show an increase, in 
the same time, of 122 per cent.” 

In the first place, these New England States 
were settled just half a century before South 
Carolina, and in 1790 their population was three 
times as dense as that of the latter. New States, 
from obvious causes, show a far greater ratio of 
increase than old States. The New England 
States mentioned were quite densely peopled 
before the settlement of South Carolina. Ev- 
ery one knows that the three hundred thousand 
population in Wisconsin will increase in a higher 
ratio than the nine hundred thousand in Indi- 
ana: and other things being equal, it was inevit- 
able that the ratio of increase for a population of 
two hundred and forty-six thousand in South 
Carolina should be higher than for a population of 
eight hundred and twenty-seven thousand in the 
other States named. 

But, we shall not rest the argument here. An 
analysis of the several censuses from 1790 to 1850 
will show, first, that the higher ratio of which 
the Mercury boasts, is owing to the augmentation 
of the slave population ; that the free people of 
South Carotina have increased more slowly than 
the free people of the New England States; and 
that the causes which raised, during the begin- 
ning of the period noted by the Mercury, the ra- 
tio of increase, long since exhausted themselves, 
go that the rate per cent. increase for the last 
twenty years has been far greater in these States 
than in South Carolina. 

The following table we have prepared to show 
the ratio of increase of the free and slave popula- 
tion, in South Carolina, during each decennial pe- 
riod from 1790 to 1850: 

Per cent. 
Free. Slave. 

1790 to 1800 - - - - - - 404 364 

1800 to 1810 - - - = - = 9.7 34.3 

1810 to 1820 ~ - - ~ = = 103 31.6 

1820 to 1830 - - - = = - 101 22, 

1830 t0 1840 - - - - - = 03 3.6 

1840 t0 1850 - - - - = - 61 17.6 

1790 to 1850 - - - = = -100. 260, 

From this it appears that there has been a rapid 
decline in the ratio of increase of the free pop- 
ulation since 1800—it having fallen from 40 to 

10 per cent., in the three periods succeeding 1800, 
to less than 1 per cent. in the following period, 
from which it rose to 6 per cent. from 1840 to 
1850—not much more than a seventh of what it 
was from 1790 to 1800. The table demonstrates 
that, under the present system of labor, South 
Carolina can expect but a very insignificant in- 
crease of free population hereafter. 


It appears further that the ratio of slave in- 
crease has fallen gradually from 36.4 per cent, 
in the period closing with 1800, to 17.6, not one- 
half so much, in the period closing with 1850: 
that, less during the first decennial period than 


and loss. Citizens of one State without distinc- 
tion are entitled under the Federal Constitution 
to the rights and immunities of citizens in the 
several States; but the law of slavery abrogates 
this guaranty in the case of colored citizens. 
Slaves are constantly escaping from bondage to 
the free States, the sentiments and usages of 
which are shocked by the summary and barbar- 
ous mode prescribed for theirreclamation. Slaves 
liberated in the South are compelled to seek an 
asylum in the North from reénslavement, the 
penalty of remaining in the State where they were 
emancipated; and the North, had it the will, 
cannot relieve itself from the unwelcome burden’ 
Missionaries in behalf of Colonization visit the 
North, appealing to its charity to aid in convey- 
ing manumitted slaves or free people of color to 
Africa, who are represented as a source of evil to 
the whole country. Finally, the colored people, 
whether in the North or South, whether bond or 
free, belong to one race, are the subjects of a com- 
mon prejudice, sustain similar relations, have a 
common destiny, and whatever seriously affects 
one portion affects all. 

We repeat, then, that, while each State has the 
right to regulate the relations of its own colored 
people, the condition, relations, and destiny of the 
whole race in this country, is a subject of nation- 
alinterest and importance. Ohio cannot view with 
indifference the laws that Kentucky may enact 
respecting the disposition of her colored people, 
nor can the South regard otherwise than with 
deep concern the regulations of the North on the 
subject. The attempt to suppress the agitation 
of a Question, so vital and universal in its interest, 
so intimately connected with the welfare and des- 
tinies of this whole country, is sheer madness. In 
philosophy, in religion, in politics, it must con- 
tinue to be a subject of the deepest anxiety, the 
most thorough examination, the freest discussion, 
throughout the States. 

Perpetual Slavery, Colonization, Emancipation 
upon Soil, are the three modes of disposing of 
the masses of colored People, proposed by the 
political economists and philanthropists. 

What will be the condition of the slaveholding 
States at the end of the present century, should 
they maintain the system of slavery? In the 
year 1800, the free population in those States, 
counting New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylva- 
nia, as non-slaveholding, was 1,772,000 ; the slaves, 
860,000. In 1850, the white population in the 
slave States is 6,410,000; the slaves, 3,075,000, 
We use round numbers. The increase of the 
free population during half a century has been at 
the rate of 260 per cent.; of the slave, 243 per 
cent. Should the same ratio prevail for the next 
half century, the free population will amount to 
23,072,000 ; the slave to, 10,513,000. ‘Thiscalcula- 
tion assumes that all the States now holding 
slaves, will continue slaveholding till the year 
1900 ; but this is not to be supposed. Already 
the free population is gaining rapidly on the 
slaves in Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Missouri; while the reverse opera- 
tion is going on in South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Arkansas. The follow- 
ing table shows the tendency of things strikingly 


enough in bia a ee 
Whites - - - 894,000 791,000 103,000 
Slaves - - - 475,972 448,988 26,984 
Free colored - 53,757 49,941 3,816 


In Maryland, the total population is as follows ; 
412,803 whites; 89,178 slaves; and 73,158 free 
negroes. The total increase in the State since 
1840 is 107,573. The free negro population is 
now 73,158, in 1840 it was 61,937, showing an in- 
crease of 11,221. The total slave population in 
1240 was 89,719; it is now only 89,178! . Being 
an actual decrease of 541 inthe ten years! 

On the other hand, in South Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi the slaves have far outstripped the free- 


the ratio of free increase, it has been, during the | men. In the former in 1840 the free population 
succeeding — ; 
two hundred per cent. greater. — as, 

If the Charleston Mercury can prove that these 
figures lie, we will publish ite argument. They 
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The third and last letter of Dr. Drake, from 
the grounds assumed in the preceding letters, 
reaches the conclusion that the safety of the Re- 
public requires the separation of the white and 
black races, and the transportation of the blacks 
to Africa ; that African Colonization is therefore 
the true and only remedy for the evil to which 
the country is subjected from the presence of the 
colored population ; and, although he would pre- 
fer that it should be voluntary, he still insists 
upon it, voluntary or not. For, if the free States 
are to prohibit the immigration of negroes, and 
the slave States to prohibit emancipation, unless 
on the pledge that the emancipat:d shall not be 
sent to the free States, it is clear that the Coloni- 
zation which the Doctor contemplates is to be 
compulsory. The_slave is to have his choice— 


being held in slavery. True, the great mass of 


“was 266,305, in 1850, 283,737, showing an in- 
Petenrs id wed semen the slaves _ 
bered 327,934, in 1850. showing an i 

ponds sn The ratio of increase for the tion of their banishment to Africa—a policy #0 


free is but 6.1 per cent., that for the slaves 17.6 per 
cent. In Mississippi the slaves number 20,000 
more than the freemen. In Arkansas, the ratio 
of slave increase for the last ten years has been 
125 per cent ; of free, 83 per cent. 

In view of these facts, it is not to be supposed 
that Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Missouri, will be slaveholding States much 
longer than twenty-five years to come; and it is 
probable that States which now contain one-half 
the slave population will be free before the year 
1900. The whole of the slave population at that 
time, unless slavery be sooner abolished, will be 
concentrated to the amount of ten or eleven mil- 
lions within States which now contain a free pop- 
ulation of only three millions; the increase of 
which is destined to proceed in a diminished ra- 
tio, while the ratio of the slave increase cannot be 
expected to fall off in any considerable degree. 
Indeed, we may fairly presume from the facts 
above stated, and from the tendency of slave-labor 
to drive out the free laborer, that by the close of 
the present century, if slavery continue, a slave 
population of ten millions will be collected with- 
in a section of country containing a numerically 
inferior free population. 

Within the last century, slaves have steadily 
improved in intelligence. Have the causes of 
this improvement exhausted themselves, or are 
they not working with increased power and 
through additional channels ? 

The next fifty years will witness changes in 
their character which, considered in connec- 
tion with their great numerical force, must 
awaken our gloomiest apprehensions, should the 
hand of power continue heavy upon them. But, 


dream of the possibility of ten millions of men 


force than their own? 


not be embraced within it. 


labor, with diminished returns from its crops, to 
be preyed upon by an increasing surplus of labor- 
ers, who must eat or be decimated, with no more 
slave territory to bring temporary reprieve, the 
slaveholders would be compelled to emancipate 
their slaves, or expatriate themselves. Let the 
alarmist paint the gloomiest pictures of the con- 
sequences of Emancipation his fancy can draw, 
a far deeper gloom hangs about the tremendous 
realities of the slavery that shall exist in the 
year 1900, if it be continued so long. 

But the Law of Human Progress, illustrated 
and demonstrated by the history of all nations, 
ancient and modern, a law founded upon the 
fandamental principles of Man’s Nature and 
God’s Government, makes Perpetual Slavery an 
impossibility. 

What is there in African Colonization to pre- 
vent these impending evils? We can see noth- 
ing. If it can do any good by promoting the 
colonization and civilization of Africa, let it work 
for that end. No one will rejoice more than we 
at its success. If it can demonstrate on a new 
theatre the capacity of the colored man for a high 
civilization, it shall have our thanks: the demon- 
stration will tell against his enslavement in this 
country. Had it confined itself to these objects, 
and contented itself simply with aiding such en- 
terprising people of color as wished to better 
their fortunes, it would have excited no opposi- 
tion in any quarter. But when it asserted that 
the two races could notgfwell in one country, ex- 
cept in the relation of master and slave to each 
other, when it insisted peremptorily on the policy 
of separating them, and on its capacity to accom- 
plish this result, when it urged the utter hope- 
lessness and unimprovableness of the free colored 
people in this country, when it countenanced 
prncemiptive amd dageading legiclatien againet 
them, with a view to make their coniition here 
so desperate that exile would be preferable to it, 
when it undertook to apologize for Slavery on 
the ground of necessity, assumed to be the only 
true remedy for its evils, and opposed Emancipa- 
tion upon the Soil, it arrayed against it many of 
the best friends of Freedom. They saw that it 
was a stumbling-block in the way of the colored 
man’s improvement, was calculated to mislead the 
philanthropy of the country, and waste its ener- 
gies upon an impracticable scheme. 

Take the following statement of what African 
Colonization has done since its origin, copied 
from a journal which sustains its policy. 


“Tur American CotonizaTion Soctety.—The 
total receipts of the American Colonization Soci- 
ety, from the organization in 1817 to December 
31, 1850, were $913,636.83. The amount ex- 
pended by State societies, during their independ- 
ent action, was about $312.000—thus making a 
total of $1,225,626.83, which represents the cost 
of colonization since the organization of the so- 
ciety. 

During the existence of the society it has sent 
6,116 emigrants to Africa, as follows : 





Massachusetts - 1 Georgia . 551 
Rhode Island - 32 Alabama - 46 
Connecticut - 10 Mississippi - 105 
New York - - 107 Louisiana - 177 
New Jersey - - 1 Tennessee - 244 
Pennsylvania - 101 Kentucky - 255 
Delaware - - 4 Ohio - - 45 
Maryland - ~- 415 Indiana - 22 
District Columbia 101 Illinois ~ 26 
Virginia - 2,258 Missouri - 21 
North Carolina - 846 Michigan - 1 
South Carolina - 344 Iowa - 3 

Th. 8. tepeace nee 


Of these were— 

Born free - - - - - 2.315 
Purchased their freedom ~ - 165 
Emancipated to emigrate to Liberia 3,636—6,116 
Liberated Africans sent by United States 1,044 


Total sent to Liberia - + 17,160 
This does not include the number, about eight 
hundred, sent by the Maryland Colonization So- 
ciety to its colony in Liberia.”—N. Y. Comm. Adv. 
The entire cost of colonization since the organi- 
zation of the Society is put down at $1,225, 626.83, 
at the rate of about thirty-five thousand dollars 
@ year—or $177.21 for each emigrant, including 
those sent by the Maryland Colonization Society. 
The first expedition of emigrants left the Uni- 
ted States in February, 1820. The whole num- 
ber conveyed in thirty years is 6,916, an average 
of 230 a year, which is about the increase of the 
slave population for a day and a half. Or, the 
whole number transported to Liberia in thirty 
years, is not more than one-eighth of the increase 
of the colored population for one year. The 
number of slaves liberated for the purpose of 
being sent to Liberia, in all this period, is but 
3,636—about one-seventeenth portion of the slave- 
increase for one year! 

We know how easy it is on paper, to demon- 
strate the practicability of conveying to Africa the 
whole three millions and a half of colored people. 
But we have before us the workings of African 
Colonization for a generation, and what has it 
done? A great deal, we grant, in founding a 
self-sustaining colony in Africa—but nothing at 
all towards the separation of the two races, or 
the reduction of the number of slaves: and every 
man of intelligence sees that it promises nothing 
in these respects. Asa proposed remedy for sla- 
very, it has lost in the public judgment. The 
majority of its warmest friends are backward in 
urging its claims upon this ground. Nor has it 
accomplished any substantial good for the free 
people of color in this country, On the contrary, 
those who have resisted the repeal of proscriptive 
legislation against them, or urged the imposition of 
new disabilities, have availed themselves of its ar- 
guments, and enrolled themselves among its prom- 
inent supporters. Could there be a more striking 
illustration of the truth of this remark, than Dr. 
Drake, who, though personally very kind and 
benevolent, has been led on by his devotion to 
the theory of Colonization, to advocate the ex- 
clusion of colored people from the free States, 
and their retention in unless on condi- 
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utterly heartless that even the politicians of his 
own State, who are supposed to be more ame- 
nable to party influences than the higher con- 
siderations of justice and humanity, united re- 
cently, without distinction, in placing the brand 
of condemnation upon it, by repealing the black 
code designed to carry it out, 80 far as Ohio was 


Perpetual Slavery is an impossibility: A fri- 
can Colonization, so far as it proposes the extinc- 
tion of slavery by the separation of the races 
and the exportation of the blacks to Africa, is 
impracticable; and the sooner the American 
People reach these two conclusions, and rest in 
them, the better for themselves and the subject 
race. They will then look the Evil in the face, 
and be prepared to act in accordance with Jus- 
tice, Humanity, and the dictates of a wise, manly, 
and liberal statesmanship. 

The subject will be resumed in our next. 


TENDENCY TO EMANCIPATION IN VIRGINIA. 


A South Carolina paper, speculating upon the 
relative decrease of the slave population in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, apprehends the occurrence 
of emancipation at no distant day. Maryland, it 
says, has sent not less than 30,000 slaves to the 
South in the last ten years, and nearly half of 
these since the repeal of the law in Georgia and 
other States prohibiting the introduction of ne- 
“Tg it not time,” it asks, “ for 
the planters and slaveholders of the more South- 
ern States to reflect upon the result? Their des- 
tiny, and that of slavery itself, will be inevitable, 
unless something is dge to check the progress 





groes by traders, 


It is vain to expect that much progress can be 
made in the South, against the Slave Power, un- 
less by an organization of the friends of freedom. 
The upholders of Slavery concentrate within 
themselves the political power of the State—they 
are united, organized, with the press and the ma- 
chinery of party under their control. Col. Clay 
is setting an example that will find followers. 
The demonstration may be apparently insignifi- 
cant, now, but it will be repeated again, and 
again, until it shall begin to command the atten- 
tion of the indifferent, and the confidence of the 
timid and wavering. We see not why the ques- 
tion of emancipation in Kentucky may not be agi- 
tated now under more favorable auspices than it 
was a year ago. Then, the great Territorial 
Question was pending, involving sectional preju- 
dices, rivalries, and interests, which threw upon 
the side of the slaveholders the weight of sectional 
pride and attachments ; and they well knew how 
to avail themselves of the advantage this gave 
them in Kentucky. That State was arrayed with 
the rest of the South against Free-Soilism, and 
in the deep excitements of the contest, the interests 
of emancipation suffered. It was not to be tole- 
rated that at such an hour, when the South, it 
was represented, was struggling for equality of 
rights against the North, Kentucky should ungen- 
erously abandon her sister States, and, by abolish- 
ing slavery, decide the victory in favor of the 
latter. 

The strife is now nearly over—the Territorial 
Question is settled. South Carolina threatens 
secession, but on the question of the Union, Ken- 
tucky stands with the North. Her slaveholders 
and non-slaveholders all go for the Union. The 


the help of Free-Soilers. 


says: 


Back,” a poem, &c. 


selections. 





——-o— 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 


Lonpon, March 28, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

On Tuesday evening, the House of Commons 
passed the second reading of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles bill, by a vote of 438 to 95. On last Fri- 
day evening, W.J. Fox made a masterly speech 
against it, and in favor of religious liberty, and on 
Tuesday night, Mr. Gladstone, d’Israeli, &c, 


Mr. Cleveland, though obnoxious to the Hunk- 
ers, was so strong in his district that they were 
obliged to nominate him, and he was reélected by 


A late despatch in the Tribune from New Haven 


“The House is a tie, and the Senate has one 
Whig majority. This is all that can be known 
until the meeting of the Legislature.” 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 


The Friend of Youth for April is out. Its edi- 
tor expends liberally and secures the best corres- 
pondents, The original articles are “ Pictures 
by Firelight‘ or a Night in the Painted Cham- 
ber,” by Martha Russell; “Leaves from the 
Life of a Fairy,” by Sister Anna ; “ The Secret 
of Generosity,” translated from the French, for 
the Friend of Youth; “ Myrtillus, an Idyl;” 
“A Dream,” translated for the Friend of Youth, 
from the German of Jean Paul; “The Beauty 
of Snow,” a poem; “The Birds Have Come 





There is the usual variety of editorials and 


should the South pass safely through the increas- 
ing perils of the next fifty years, can it then 


who have had the benefit of white instruction and 
free example so many generations, submitting 
much longer to the domination of a less physical 


And what thca will be the condition of the 
slaveholding section in other respects? Recollect, 
Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, will 
Cursed with a re- 
dandant slave-population, ita-soil exhausted by 
thriftless culture, its staple rivalled in the mar- 
kets of the world by a production now coming into 
notice, and which can be grown everywhere by free 


of things in Virginia ad Maryland. At present 
we are actually payingthe people of those States 
to become our enemies) In a quarter of a cen- 
tury they will become free States, with a popula- 
tion consisting of one-third free negroes! What 
security then will there be for slave property in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, or even Georgia ? 
We say not a word about the character of siaves 
brought into the State under the existing law, or 
the ultimate effect which their introduction will 
have upon the morals of our present slave popu- 
lation; or in increasing the quantity and reduc- 
ing the price of cotton. These are questions 
which every man must settle for himself. We 
regard it simply as a question of great public and 
State policy—as one which is likely to effect a 
complete and disastrous revolution in the business 
and prosperity of the Southern people. South 
Carolina is this day a most striking example of 
the impolicy of encouraging this negro immigra- 
tion. She has opened her arms wide to receive 
slaves from Virginia and Maryland for years, and 
yet she is but a very little richer now than when 
she commenced. Georgia is already beginning to 
feel the effects of the same policy, and unless her 
legislators exercise proper discretion and fore- 
sight, the evil will progress until she, in turn, will 
become a border State, and her slaves are render- 
ed worthless.” 

This slow but certain determination of the 
slave population to the South may be checked, 
though not entirely arrested, by legislative pro- 
hibition on the part of the slave-importing States. 
The time is approaching when they must change 
their policy or experience the consequences indi- 
cated in the foregoing extract. But, should they 
forbid the importation of slaves, what would be- 
come of Maryland, Virginia, and other States 
that are now relieving themselves every year of a 
surplus amount of labor, and deriving a portion of 
their income from slave exportation? The ten- 
dency to emancipation would continue, though from 
another cause. Slavery would become an intol- 
erable burden. The excess of slaves beyond the 
demand for them, conjoine@ with the fact that 
they had ceased to have any market-value, must 
inevitably lead to emancipation. So that, wheth- 
er the far Southern States conclude to keep open 
or shut, the door against the introduction of 
slaves, the slave-exporting States will steadily 
drift towards the condition of Free Labor. 


“LOS” YANKEES! OR YANKEES “SOME!” 


The great mesa of i 
masses of all Hips Es gn and 
highly favored Union, are, generally speaking, 
upright, honorable, and high-minded men. Most 
Yankees (we use the word simply as a sectional 
cognomen) are of nild manners, and modest in 
the expression of their sentiments, shrewd, but 
punctual in all their dealings, firm and consistent 
in the exercise of their conscientious convictions ; 
and cool and colletted in the hour of danger. 
Sueh, at any rate, has been the result of our not 
very limited observation and experience of Yan- 
kee character, both at home and abroad. 
Occasionally, however, in the sunny South, we 
meet with renegades from the land of their birth, 
who sacrifice principle upon the altar of princi- 
paL; and who, traitor-like, and with doughface 
duplicity, seek to ingratiate themselves with a 
generous and confiding community, by attempting 
to “out-Herod Herod,” in apparent devotion to 
the peculiar institutions and rights of the South. 
The back of our hand to all such counterfeit Yan- 
kees, no matter what political principles they pro- 
fess; but the palm of our hand, and a right cor- 
dial, kindly, Kentucky grasp to all genuine Yan- 
kees!—be their political principles what they 
may.— Georgetown (Ky.) Herald. 
There spoke a genuine Kentuckian, and what 
he says may prove a useful hint to Northerners 
of easy principles, who “go South” to make 
money. We have known some of this class, as 
servile as the slaves they affect to believe better 
off than if free. The paragraph above shows 


that they are sometimes exactly appreciated. 


———.—_—_—_ 


COL. C. M. CLAY. 


The letter from a Louisviile correspondent, in 
last week’s Era, giving some account of an anti- 
slavery speech delivered by Col. Clay to a crowd- 
ed assenmblage, in the court house of that city, 
must have gratified many who feared that the 
cause of emancipation in Kentucky had received 
its quietus from the late Constitution Co tion 
in that State. We have watched wit in- 
terest the movements of this daring man, and 
have been struck with the liberal tone in which 
several of the Kentucky newspapers speak of him 
and his policy. They do not think it well-timed, 
but recognise his perfect right to pursue it, and 
award him the credit of courage, ability, and hon- 
esty, in its advocacy. “Touching the abstract 
question of his present course,” says the Frank- 
fort Yeoman, the leading Democratic organ of the 
State, “‘we see nothing very alarming in it; 
and if he adheres to what he now promises, we 
see no great objection to his discussing the sub- 
jeot over the State. If hie views succeed, it will 
be a far-off consummation.” 

The Georgetown (Ky.) Herald speaks in com- 
mendatory terms of Mr. Elden, the editor of the 
Progress of the Age, who has come out in favor of 
Col. Clay as candidate for Governor, and remarks: 
“ We neither laud or denounce his action; be- 
lieving every man, and especially every editor, 
should be governed by conscientious convictions, 
in the discharge of public as well as of private 
duties; and fully subscribing to the doctrine that 
‘error may be tolerated, reason being left free to 
combat it.’ ‘Free thoughts, free speech, frank 
avowals—these are the elements for truth to live 
in. By these she will triumph.’ ” 

It will be recollected that our corr ent, 
who is an old citizen of Kentucky, and was one 
of the most active emancipationists in the late 
struggle, had rather disapproved of the movement 
for independent political action instituted by Mr. 
Clay, but he was convinced by the speech of this 
gentleman of his errer, We have confidence in 
the judgment of our correspondent, and rejoice 
at the change in hig views. It seems to us, that 
in the slave States, ag in the free, the old parties 
are so controlled by pro-slavery influences, that 
independent political anti-slavery action is abso- 
lutely necessary. Had there been an efficient 
organization for such action in Kentucky, when 
the Convention Question came up, the cause of 
emancipation might have been saved. There was 
none, and the old parties, unrestrained by any 
counteracting force, yielded to the controlling el- 
ment of Slavery. First, the Democratic party 
took open ground against emancipation, then the 
Whigs, fearful of being defeated by the defection 
of the larger slaveholders, assumed the same po- 


? 








any extraneous excitements. 


THE BOSTON SLAVE CASE. 





to Georgia. 


umn. 


for “ the institution of slavery.” 


every legal expedient in defence of the alleged 


Convention was held in opposition to the Law, 
over which Mr. Mann presided, which was elo- 
quently addressed by Messrs. Phillips, Palfrey, 
and others, and at which very able letters, dis- 
cussing the demerits of the law, were read from 
Senator Seward and John Van Buren. 

The Telegraph, as usual, played the alarmist, 
bringing word of threatened violence and blood- 
shed, but its exaggerated statements were not 
confirmed by the detailed accounts received sub- 
sequently. The friends of Freedom, with few 
exceptions, confined themselves strictly to the use 
of legal means, and demonstrations of popular 
feeling, but gave no countenance to violent resist- 
ance. 

The newspapers, laboring under the delusion 
that the Union rests now upon the Fugitive Law 
as its main support, are crowded with the details 
of this trial ; and they could not rejoice more over 
the escape of Kossuth, the noble fugitive from 
from Austrian Despotism, than they do at the 
surrender to Georgia Despotism of the fugitive 
Sims. We shall not fill our paper with the par- 
ticulars of this affair. To us, in all its parts, it 
is a disgusting transaction, and the less said about 


it, the better for the honor of the country, The 
Federal Constitution, we know, does enjoin the 


delivery of fugitives from service or labor, but 
this is the last feature of that instrument which 
any man North or South should boast of. In a 
Republic, founded upon the declaration that all 
men are created equal, and glorying in its Democ- 
racy, we cannot see how a stipulation to surren- 
der fugitives from slavery can be made a matter 
for self-congratulation among intelligent and 
high-minded men. A man of refined taste, if af- 
flicted with some loathsome issue, would hardly 
take pride or pleasure in exposing it to the gaze 
of the public, and in dwelling upon it as if he ex- 
pected thereby to command the respect of all be- 
holders. This whole thing of slave-catching is 
at best a dirty business, and not even the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary, Daniel Webster, can 
can make it anything else. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


The special election for Congressmen in Mas- 
sacuuseTTs, Monday, 7th, resulted favorably for 
freedom. Judge Allen, so fiercely assailed on ac- 
count of his charge against Mr. Webster, was 
elected by a majority over all competitors of 250. 
In the 4th “district, Palfrey increased his vote 
from 2,824 to 3,476; Thompson from 3,627 to 
3,631 ; Frothingham, (Hunker,) fell off from 1,991 
to 1,365. If our friends do their whole duty, Pal- 
frey will be elected on the next trial. Upham 
was defeated in the 2d district, having lost 518 
since the last trial, while Rantoul gained near 
300, and Sewell near 200. As on the next trial, 
under the new law, a plurality will elect, it can- 
not be that. the friends of Rantoul and Sewell 
will continue divided. They will unite their 
forces and support one candidate. 

In the 7th district, Goodrich (Whig) gained, 
but not enough to secure an election. The Free- 
Soilers throughout the country will rejoice at the 
reélection of the independent and fearless Judge 
Allen. 

In Ruope Istanp, the vote for Senator stands 
as follows : 





Chapin - . - - - 2.978 
Allen, Democrat ae - 4,427 
Harris,Free Soil} - - - 184 


The majority in the Eastern Congressional 
district for George C. King (Whig) is 159. In 
the Western district, B. B. Thurston (Democrat) 
has a majority of more than 900. 

Mr: Thurston was a member of the thirtieth 
Congress, and won the reputation of a sound, 
steadfast, consistent anti-slavery man. 

The Legislature elect stands as follows: 


Whigs. Democrats. Vacancy. 
Senate - - 15 17 _ 
House - - 36 35 1 
51 52 1 


In Connecticut, the vote for Governor stands 
as follows : 


Seymour, Democrat - - ~- 29,806 
Foster, Whig - - - - 28,774 
Boyd, Free Soil - - - 1,603 


[The Abolition vote in a number of townships 

is not included in the above table. These defi- 

cient townships will increase that vote to 2,000 

and upwards—possibly 2,500.] 

These returns show that the people have failed 

to elect a Governor and other State officers. The 

election will therefore devolve on the Legislature, 

The Hartford Republican says : 

“ The Legislature is very close. Both the old 
es claim it. The probability. is that the 

higs have the Senate. Inthe House it requires 

113 to make a majority, but the Free-Soilers evi- 

dently have the balance.” 

The following members are elected to Congress : 

1st district, Charles Chapman, Whig. 

2d do. Colin M. Ingersoll, Democrat. 

3d do. C.F. Cleveland, Free Soil Dem. 

4th do. 0.8. Seymour, Dem. 

Cxapman, who is understood to be a Free Soil 

Whig, is elected in the place of Waldo, who, after 

having been elected to the last Congressas a Free- 

Soiler, denied the faith, went over to the Com- 





sition. A strong political anti-slavery organiza- 
tion could have prevented this result, 


promise Party, and at the late election came out 
in favor of the Fugitive Law. 


question of emancipation, it seems to us, can be 
discussed now, upon its merits, independently of 


No one who has observed the operation of the Fu- 
gitive Law, and the alacrity that the Government, 
the leading politicians of the old parties, and the 
trading interests, manifest in sustaining it, will 
be surprised to learn that Sims, the person ar- 
rested in Boston as a fugitive from service, has 
been surrendered to the claimant, and returned 
The Telegraphic despatches an- 
nouncing this result, and the manner in which it 
was brought about, will be found in another col- lie.” 

Thecase has excited great agitation in all circles: 
It seems to have been a contest between Web- | Miss Talbot is of high rank, a rich heiress, per- 
ster and Sims, from the fact that when a decision 
was rendered against the latter, as he was about 
to be taken off by the United States officers, 
three cheers were given for Webster and the 
Constitution! Judge Woodbury, it will be ob- 
served, took.occasion to show his profound regard 


The opponents of the Fugitive Law resorted to 


fugitive. While the case was in progress, a Mass 


made able speeches. On several nights th 
House has sat till almost daylight, and the desir 


Talbot. 


cellor herself for liberty, and that she may com 


sonally very beautiful, and circumstances prove 


shut away from her. 


and created a great sensation. 


Church of Rome, but, through the determined in- 
tervertion of her father-in-law, and the decision 
of the Chancery Court, she will immediately 
leave the Convent and enter society, which she 
wishes todo. The utter confusion, disgrace, and 
chagrin of the prime actors in the affair cannot 


Clifton, and the Earl and Countess of Shrews- 
bury. In reading the facts in this strange affair, 
one is reminded of the Jesuitical characters in 
Eugene Sue’s “ Wandering Jew,” but we need not 
go so far as Catholicism to find wickedness or 
crime. The priestcraft of the Established Church 
in England is far worse at present to bear than 
that of the Catholic Church, for law and Consti- 
tution are on its side, and enable it to enforce its 
unrighteous demands.. Nevertheless, all good 


high persons to cheat a young woman out of socie- 
ty and fortune, and it cannot fail to enforce its 
own & Beno prresveralt WHerever Iv Ve 
found. 

The Americans present in London who are ex- 
hibitors, or in any way interested in the Exhibi- 
tion, had a meeting on Wednesday evening, atthe 
Chapter Coffee House, St. Paul’s. 

The meeting, though advertised, was intended 


as private, but a bevy of reporters from the differ- 
ent papers presented themselves, and the ques- 
tion was raised as to whether they should be 
allowed to take notes. It was finally agreed that, 
if they would submit their notes to the revision of 
the meeting, they might go on; but the reporters 
would not submit to such a regulation. The per- 
sons gathered were universally agreed in finding 
fault with the conduct of the Exhibition Com- 
mittee and the British Government, and tolera- 
bly strong resolutions were passed to that ef- 
fect. 
It is feared that the Palace will prove a complete 
failure in one respect. During the late rains, it 
has been found impossible to keep out the wet, 
which from a thousand crevices has worked its way 
into the interior of the building. Of course a 
good thunder-shower, next summer, would half- 
ruin the goods on exhibition, but hundreds of 
workmen are engaged in trying to fill all such 
crevices, and perhaps the whole roof will be cov- 
ered with a cloth impervious to wet. It is feared 
by many that it will be utterly impossible to open 
the Exhibition by the first of May, so much work 
remains to be done. 

Among the articles from America, is an air-ex- 
husted coffin, in which a human body would exist 
for ages without decay. In it there is a boquet 
of flowers as fresh as when first made in 
America. 

From Persia, among other things, there is 
“ The beauty’s dress on leaving the bath,” which 
has a delightful Moorish redolence. 

There are already four immense organs entered, 
and it is suggested that some grand Musical Per- 
formances take place during the Exhibition. 

Last evening, in the House of Commons, Lord 
John Russell obtained leave to introduce a bill 
for the better administration of justice in the 
Court of Chancery. In the House of Lords, 
Lord Lyndhurst made a long speech in reference 
to the revolutionary projects of Mazzini, General 
Klapka, Ledru Rollin, and others. He wanted 
the passage of some act which would oblige these 
terrible revolutionists to desist from their plots, or 
eject them from the country. He said that he had 
in his possession some of Mazzini’s stock, created 
for revolutionary purposes. He affected to talk of 
Mazzini as a poor wretch whom the world knew lit- 
tle of, except asan insurrectionist. Probably, when 
Lord Lyndhurst shall have gone into oblivion, 
the name of the noble Mazzini will be repeated 
by millions with delight. Earl Grey said that 
the Government was examining the subject atten- 
tively, but he could hold out no hope that any 
special act, like that of 1848, would be passed. 

To be sure not—the people of England would 
not allow such a gross oppression. 

A great Reform Meeting was held on Wednes- 
day evening in the Metropolis, which was crowd- 
ed to suffocation. : 

To-morrow evening a public meeting of the 
Americans in London takes place, in reference to 
the Exhibition, at the Free Masons’ Tavern. 

During the past week, two public executions 
took place at Chelmsford—one of the persons was 
a noted female poisoner; the other the murderer 
of his sweetheart. Thousands of wretched peo- 
ple gathered to see the horrible sight, and went 
away impressed with the idea that hangings in 
public are exceedingly interesting and necessa- 
ry ceremonies. ‘ ; 

On Wednesday, a clipper ship got into Liver- 
pool, from Portsmouth, in America, being only a 
little over thirteen days on her passage. This is 
the quickest ever made by a sail vessel 
between the two countries. When England can 
build a vessel which will make a better passage, 
it will be time for her to question our superiority 
in such matters. The shipping merchants are 
‘astonished. ; 

In France, since the disruption of ties between 
the Orleanist and Legitimist parties, the latter 
has shown itself more willing to allow the prolon- 

tion of the Presidential powers, and Louis 

apoleon is trying to form a Cabinet out of his 
own party and that of the Legitimists. There 
can be no doubt that, at present, the Red Repub- 
licans are gaining rapidly. In the South of 
France the indications are unmistakeable, that 
the Socialists are well organized and very power- 
ful. The friends of Gen. Cavaignac are already 
in the field with him as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. He is, under the circumstances, the 
only man who can save the country from revolu- 
tion, being a moderate, though decided republi- 


“The disarming of the National Guard at Stras- 


is leted, and in a le manner. 
What wonder if there some day, be a 








- 


to speak upon the bill has been almost universal- 
I alluded in my last letter to the petition of the 
Hon. Craven Berkeley to the House of Commons, 
in reference to his step-daughter, Miss Agusta 
The world of England has been taken 
by surprise, by her petitioning the Lord Chan- 


up at once to town and enter society. She denies 
that she is a “ postulant,” though her Catholic 
Bishop in a letter, only a few days ago, to the 
Times, distinctly stated that she was a postulant- 
As the editor of that journal remarks, “ either the 
Bishop or Miss Agusta Talbot is guilty of a gross 


without a doubt, that she has been abominably 
dealt with. Though her parents were Protes- 
tants, yet she was put under the guardianship of 
a Catholic friend, and he, with her Catholic rela- 
tions, put her in a Convent school, where she was 
kept away from all her Protestant friends. Her 
father-in-law, her sister, her own uncle, were all 
After years of Convent 
tuition, she was brought into society a while ago, 
Her Catholic 
guardians attempted to force her into a marriage 
with a Catholic gentleman, but she had the cour- 
age to refuse. Seeing no hope of her relenting, 
they then determined that she should take the 
veil, and her immense property should fall to the 


be imagined. They are Dr. Doyle, the Bishop of 


men must denounce this attempt on the part of 


fearful reckoniag for the despotic acts of the Goy- 
ernment? Who will in reality be to blame? Not 
the people, but the Government. 

The census of Great Britain is to be taken 
complete, on Monday next. Only one day is 
allowed for taking it. Each house, on that day 
will state the number of persons that sleep under 
its roof the previous night. JULIAN. 


—— 


FROM NEW MEXICO, 





Santa Fe, February 10, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: As I have a favorable opportunity 
of sending ® letter directly to Washington, | 
shall avail myself of it in advance of the mail. 
The weather, for a few days past, has been some- 
what cool and cloudy, with occasional dashes of 
snow; not, indeed, answering to the winter of 
the Northern or Middle States, but strongly con- 
trasting with the April-like weather which 
charmed us along through the month of J anuary 

I regret that there is so little else to write 
about than scenes of violence and blood, for 
though such items of news are readily devoured 
by many newspaper readers, it is anything but 
gratifying to my own feelings to make a record of 
them. But such is the state of things here, and, 
as a faithful chronicler of passing events, I sup- 
pose 1 must make a record of them. 

THE NAVAJOES AND THE DRAGOONS. 

The Navajoes have made another incursion u pon 
a rancheria, or rather, I believe, a pueblo, about 
five miles from Albuquerque, running off a lot 
of cattle, more or less in number. Ag goon as 
the attack commenced, a runner was started to 
Albuquerque, to inform the commander of our 
Lieutenant Pleasant (concerning 
e | whom I have a pleasant story to tell some of these 
days) was started in as much haste as would com- 
port with the dignity of the profession, accom- 
panied bya few dragoons; but whether they ever 
saw the Indians, deponent saith not. Certain it 
is, however, that they all returned again, “ brim 
full of wrath and chili colorado,’* without any 
e | scalps save their own, which are reported to have 
been in a remarkable state of preservation. So 
ended the first expedition which our troops have 
made against the Indians since my arrival. 

It is said that the 7th infantry, who started for 
this place last summer, (but were recalled upon 
the passage of the Adjustment bill, by which the 
“ Lone Star” was prevented from flying from its 
orbit and knocking the glorious Constellation 
into yi,) are again ordered out, and will start for 
this place soon inthe spring. Is the policy of 
?| the Government toward this Territory to be one 
of unmitigated outrage and cruelty? In the 
name of humanity, what do we want with more 
standing troops here, when to keep what we have 
has brought the Territory well nigh to a state of 
famine; and the presence of which is tainting it 
with a moral leprosy, from which many years 
will not suffice for its recovery. 
EXTRA-JUDICIAL. 
An affair has just come off at the little Mexi- 
can village of Socoro, near El Paso, which desig- 
nates the United States Boundary Commissioner 
and his assistants as very remarkable men in 
their line of business. It seems they have put a 
remarkable latitude upon their instructions, and 
consider themselves not only empowered to deter- 
mine the boundary between the United States 
and Mexico, but also to determine upon the 
proper boundaries of men’s lives. The facts, as 
I have learned them from an authentic source, 
are these: Some American teamsters in the em- 
ployment of the Commissioner and his party 
had been discharged at the above-named place. 
After their discharge they made a brutal attack 
on several dwellings of the Mexicans in the vil- 
lage, and murdered several individuals in cold 
blood. Whether all this appeared on evidence, 
I do not know, but thus it is reported. Forth- 
with the Commissioner and his assistants consti- 
tute themselves, (in Mexico, remember!) a judi- 
cial tribunal, adjudge the cases of some three or 
four of the men, condemn them to death, and 
upon their sentence, the men are hung! Doubt- 
less, if the men were guilty of the brutal outrage 
ascribed to them, they deserved to meet the most 
condign punishment; but what strikes us as a 
little peculiar is, that a Boundary Commissioner 
and his assistants should constitute themselves a 
high court of life and death in a case which clear- 
ly came within the range of the civil jurisdiction. 
But then we Anglo-Saxons are a great and pecu- 
liar people, and this is but another evidence of 
our progressive democracy. 
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Several dwellings have been robbed in this city 
within the last week or two, and several persons 
arrested. Judge Houghton’s room was robbed 
last night, the Judge being absent at Taos. Two 
soldiers were taken, also, last night, in the act of 
robbery. Another man was lodged in jail a few 
days since, who had stolen a lot of money ($900) 
from the dwelling of Lieutenant Park. He was 
a hired (white) servant. Last night was rather 
prolific of incidents. In addition to several rob- 
beries that came off, there was also some shooting 
done at a fandango, (of course,) but no serious 
injury resulted. In fact, every man’s life is in 
his hand in this Territory at present, and as 
things wax worse and worse, I think it will soon 
arrive at that point where none but a “ peace- 
man” will be safe. 

TEXAS AT HOME. 

I saw a letter this morning, received by a gen- 
tleman in this city from a citizen of Texas. He 
says: “I am going to sell out here, and move to 
, in New Mexico, as no decent man can live 
in Texas.” What a blessed thing it is that she 
did not swallow the whole Union last summer! 
for we should all then have been in this poor 
fellow’s fix, without a hope of bettering our con- 
dition. 

As the gentlemen with whom I send this, from 
their official station, can give you more definite 
information relative to the affairs of our Terri- 
tory, than I, you are referred to them for addi 
tional information. 

Yours, truly, W. G. K. 

The gentlemen referred to above are Major 
Cunningham and Sheriff Merritt. Hacher, the 
Indian-tamer, mentioned in my last, also goes in 
with them, and will perhaps go to Washington. 
If so, you can “see the Elephant” for nothing. 





* A Mexican dish, the principal ingredient of which is 
red pepper. (Chili colorado.) 





Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
February 28, 185i. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: I wrote a letter for the Eva, and 
started it for the States, some days since, with 
Major Cunningham ; but, from subsequent infor- 
mation, I suppose he will not get in as soon as the 
present mail. I shall therefore avail myself of 
this opportunity of sending you a few items not 
contained in this letter. 

The following abstract of the census of this 
Territory has been furnished me by the United 
States Marshal, Mr. Merritt, who left for Wash- 
ington in company with Mr. Cunningham : 





POPULATION. 

Counties. Number of Inbabitante. 
SantaFe- - - - - 7,713 
Taos - - . - = 9,507 
Rio Aribu - - - - 10,668 
San Miguel - = - - - 7,071 
Santa Anna - - - - 4,656 
Bernalillio ag =, ee Eee 
Valencia - - - - - 14,207 

Total 6 ey © CL, 574 


So you perceive that the population is much 
belom what has usually been supposed. 

The number of deaths in the Territory, for the 
year ending June 1, 1850, was 1,155. Unfortu- 
nately, the Marshal did not take the number of 
births for the same period, so that we are at a loss 
to know whether we are gaining or losing. 

Number of farms in the Territory, 6,715. 

Number of establishments of productive in- 
dustry, 20. 

GOVERNOR AND SECRETARY OF STATE. 


The last mail brought out the appointments of 
the Governor and Secretary of State for this 
Territory. The result was a regular “ bust,” on 
the part of the citizens, not only to show their 
entire concurrence in the appointments, but be- 
cause, for some time past, there has been an evi- 
dent disaffection among the citizens toward  mil- 
itary Government, and their pent-up feelings took 
this opportune occasion to give themselves vent. 
The appointments met with very general appro 
bation here. Gov. Calhoun possesses many ami- 
able qualities, and though 4 Southern man, and 
partaking, no doubt, of the Southern feeling (not 
the disunion feeling) on the subject of slavery, yet 
I think his first, and great sim here, in his Gu- 
bernatorial capacity, will be to try to bring order 
out of the chaos into which we have been plunged 
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by the absence of any effective form of govern- 
a ory Indeed, he, or any other man, will find 
enough to do for some time, to call into requisi- 
tion all his energies, and all his tact, aside from 
any considerations ae upon the slavery ques- 
tion. Of our Secretary | need not speak, as he 
is already well known, at least by reputation, by 
almost every person in the States. I have not 
learned, as yet, whether Smith intends accepting 
his appointment. Gov. Calhoun gives us his in- 
augural address on next Monday, but it will be 
too late for a notice this mail. 


THE HIGHER LAW—THE LAW OF PHYSICAL GE- 
OGRAPHY. 


An incident, on @ small scale, occurred a few 
days since, which will serve to throw some light 
upon the Websterian theory of physical imposst- 
bilities in regard to slavery, and its introduction 
into this Territory. The ex-committee of the 
A. and F. A. S. Society of New York had sent 
me & number of copies, in English and Spanish, 
of an address to the inhabitants of New Mexico 
and California, animadverting — the action of 
Congress in relation to those Territories, and 
portraying the pernicious influences of slavery, in 
a pecuniary point of view, as well as morally, so- 
cially, and politically. The address you have 
doubtless seen and read. ‘ : 

Well, as I could not converse in Spanish my- 

self, I procured the services of an old Mexican, 
who was acquainted with every person about the 
city, in the work of tract distributing, and gave 
him some of the addresses, with some religious 
tracts, for distribution, and started him on his 
new mission. The old man had spent a part 
of one afternoon very faithfully in his work, and 
was coming to my room the next morning for a 
fresh supply, when he was stopped in the street 
by some ruffian, a Mexican slaveholder, as I have 
been since informed, and threatened with violence 
if he should dare to distribute any more. Of 
course I should’ not have thought this of much 
consequence, if the man had found no respectable 
persous to back him, for the act of a single blaca- 
guard, or even a company of them, can only ob- 
tain consequence in two ways, viz: Either by its 
own atrocity, or by having respectable endorsers. 
In this last way the above act of contemptible 
despotism has obtained some respectability, and 
stirred up a good deal of wrath. 

This trifling incident has served at least one 
good purpose, and that is to develope the depth 
of pro-slavery feeling here, and the determination 
to exclude everything that interferes with its 
plans. Do theseslavery propagandists, who have 
been living here for some years, believe the Web- 
ster theory of physical impossibilities 2 Then why 
make such an uproar when any move is made on 
the subject? This extreme sensisiveness, those vi- 
olent spasms, those quick ebullitions of wrath 
whenever that subject is approached, but too 
plainly foreshadow what the end is to be. 

Business is dull here at present, and money 
very scarce. Even the gamblers appear to be 
pretty well “strapped.” ‘The court has been in 
session during this week, and will probably be 
during the next. There is quite a number of 
criminal cases on docket, five or six of which are 
for murder. Now that we have got a civil Gov- 
ernment, [ think some of the nuisances which 
form a prolific source of these criminal cases will 
be removed, and we shall be permitted to breathe 
in a somewhat purer atmosphere. 

W. G. K. 


Yours truly, 
Santa Fr, N. M., March 3, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Six: This has been a great day for Santa 
Fe and New Mexico. The inauguration ceremo- 
nies of Governor Calhoun have just closed, with 
its concomitant explosions of gunpowder, cham- 
pagne bottles, and noisy patriotism. The day it- 
self is a bright and glorious one, and, if I believed 
in omens of that kind, I should say that it augured 
a bright future destiny for the Territory. God 
grant it may be so, and that an overruling Provi- 
dence may dispel every cloud that would cast a 
shadow of gloom over our future, and make it as 
resplendently glorious as this day that now smiles 
upon its beginning. 

The procession was formed at twelve o’clock, 
M., at the residence of Governor Calhoun, in the 
following order, to wit: 





Music and Escort of Honor. 
II. 
Gov. J.S. Calhoun and Ex-Gov. Monroe. 
III. 
Hon. Chief Justice, J. Houghton. 


IV. : 
Hon. H. NSnith, Secretary of the Territory ; 





THE TRANSATLANTIC WORLD. 


—— 


England has a war with fierce savages on her 
hands—The transfer of territory from aboriginal to 
civilized occupation should never be regretted— 
England's system in this connection is worse than 
ours—This English war likely to be most harassing 
and vexatious—It is to be a second Florida War— 
Will the English press denounce it, as they de- 
nounced ours ?—A sketch of this war as far as it 
has yet progressed—The English cry aloud “for Caf- 
fre extermination—What doth England and the 
United States want for savage frontier defence— 
Russia interposes to prevent the consummation of 
Austria‘’s schemes—R ussia fears a Continental war, 
in which France and England shall fight for con- 
stitutional liberty—Her diplomacy must fail to pre- 
vent the eventual occurrence of such a war—The 
inevitable destiny of affairs in England and 
France—How Lord John Russell came to carry his 
Ecclesiastical Titles bill. 

New York, April 13, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 
Within the last two or three months, England 
has got on her hands another war with aborigi- 
nes, to result; like all its predecessors, in the 
subjection of more territory to her speculators, 
and the deprivation of another nation of savages 
of what the world terms the “rights of man.” 
1 am not among those who believe that the 
displacement of the red man by the white, on this 
North American Continent, is a matter to be re- 
gretted ; and the premises on which 1 come to 
that conclusion force on me the belief that, how- 
ever much temporary mischief may be done in 
the process of transferring territory from savage 
to English civilized occupancy, in the end the re- 
sult is most fortunate for the human race; for 
whose benefit Providence, we all believe, created 
the earth. I have at times taken occasion to 
write strong language concerning the needless 
oppression and vast misery which England in- 
fliets upon aborigines in the process of occupy- 
ing their territory. I have no command of your 
columns for the purpose of entering on the dis- 
cussion of this questién; but you must permit me 
to lay down the axiom that, notwithstanding the 
many philanthropic homilies of her people against 
the manner in which the Government and citi- 
zens of the United States deal with the North 
American Indians, our system is charity itself, 
when compared with her East Indian, Chinese, 
and African policy. 
Her relations with Africa are just now in a 
very unsettled state, indeed. She is in the midst 
of an apparently bloody war with the Caffres of 
the Cape country, to whose aid (according to the 
Africa’s advices) the Hottentots owing her alle- 
giance have rallied. So far, the Government 
troops have gained no permanent or signal ad- 
vantages over the enemy, who rise up in “the 
Bush” when not looked for, to the number of 
thousands, and fight with a valor—a despera- 
tion—by no means anticipated by the Home Gov- 
ernment. The last British war with the Caffre 
tribes cost the National Exchequer the modest 
sum of ten millions of dollars, ending in the ac- 
quisition of a territory at present not worth half 
a million. A previous Caffre war also cost Eng- 
land some seven and a half millions of dollars. 
There can be little doubt, from the manner in which 
this ball opens, that ten millions will not cover its 
cost. These savages are robust, hardy, warlike, 
and more truculent than any other known tribes 
in Africa. The possessions of England on that 
Continent lie at its southern extremity, and form 
an immense and unwieldy estate, without a na- 
tural frontier easily defensible from the depreda- 
tions of these worse than wild beasts prowling 
along their borders. They may live at free quar- 
ters on the English settlements, wherein they find 
cattle (nearly their whole food) far more abun- 
dant than in “the Bush.” As for fighting, they 
may do as little of it as they please, for, like our 
own Seminoles, in half an hour after burning out 
a farm they may be in perfect security from any 
danger of successful pursuit by regulars. In fact, 
these daring thieves, without discipline or leaders, 
are destined to give Britain one of the most ha- 


tal war cannot take place, in which one or another 
contending Government will fail to attempt to 
take advantage of popular sentiment and sympa- 
thy. And he knows, too, that everywhere, out of 
Russia, that sentiment is now entirely devoted to 
civil liberty. In case of a war of the Governments, 
the one proclaiming its aspirations to be for the 
reéstablishment of popular rights will have an 
army, armed, equipped, and ready to take the 
field to aid her in the heart of every country of 
the Continent. I here refer to the popular mass- 
es. Nicholas is too well informed not to know 
that, with such a watchword as civil liberty on 
their banner, England and France might, in a 
campaign, snap in twain every chain he apd his 
minions have mended or forged within the last 
twelve months. So he will, on no account, risk a 
war, but will pursue the stealthy policy of strik- 
ing down Liberalists and popular rights, one by 
one—picking out one obnoxious man to-day in 
Rome, to-morrow at Geneva, on the next day at 
Berlin, &c. ; next, laying down a rule for the guid- 
ance of Piedmont, which deprives the citizens of 
that country of some long-enjoyed right; on the 
following day, doing as much for the inhabitants 
of Hesse Cassel, and afterwards for those of the 
Holstien ; yet taking due care to proceed so by 
degrees as never to do sufficient wrong in any one 
place, at any one time, to excite the people to rev- 
olution. This is evidently his wily, and, so far, 
successful scheme. 

The “ last feather,” you will remember it was 
(according to the old adage) that “ broke the cam- 
el’s back.” So will Russia proceed, through her 
instruments, to inflict outrage on outrage upon 
their respective peoples, until the mine cannot fail 
to explode under their feet. When the time 
comes, England and France, despite the efforts of 
their respective aristocracies, must join in the con- 
test on the Liberal side. Every effort on the 
part of the French reactionists to drive the people 
(under the Republic) into the commission of atro- 
cities, such as might result in the reéstablishment 
of the monarchy, has signally failed. The Re- 
public is now un fai accompli there, and whenever 
a general cause of excitement arises, the popular 
will is sure to rule the policy of the Chamber and 
Government, do what the reactionists may. That 
will must precipitate France into the next gene- 
ral contest with comet speed and force, come off 
whenever it may. 

England has apparently escaped the immediate 
general appeal to the peopie, so imminent, accord- 
ing to the advices arriving three weeks ago. The 
aristocrats of her National Legislature have re- 
turned to the support of the Russell ministry, to 
escape the (to them) greater catastrophe of a gen- 
eral election, which must infuse into the British 
Government double the amount of radical liberal- 
ism that now pervades it. Their reprieve is but 
temporary. Russell is aware that, though they 
support him on the Ecclesiastical Titles bill, they 
cannot support him upon all the many questions 
which the reformers are forcing on his Govern- 
ment; the excise taxes, the woods and forest 
question, the newspaper tax, retrenchment and 
reform, in a thousand particulars, &c. The mo- 
ney to support the Government, as it has been 
carried on for the last quarter of a century, is 
not to be had, if the laboring masses are not re- 
duced, by taxation, to the point of very general 
starvation. Their stomachs will triumph, and he 
will fall. Then, within the next two years, will 
come the general election, to infuse into the Gov- 
ernment a new element of sympathy with the 
cause of the peoples of the Continent, which will 
force Britain into the next contest, care not 
how much that policy may be opposed by the 
people. 

Just now the case of Miss Talbot (referred to 
in my last) is the wonder of all England. The 
fact that, as the law stands, the church of Rome 
will clutch her eighty thousand pounds sterling 
in a year or two, enabled Russell to carry his 
Ecclesiastical Titles bill by four to one. It wild 
also cause the enactment of some statute to fit 
the case, to prevent young girls, disappointed in 
love, from making Roman suttees in England, 
from killing themselves, at least to the world. 
Bishop Hernden, a Roman prelate, under whose 
thumb the girl is, protests that she became a nun 
of her own accord. I fancy that if she had not 
£80,000 to give to the Church, the bishop would 
have taken due care to keep her out of the con- 
vent. LisERALIsT. 





LIBERALIST. 


x‘> We do not understand Liberalist as ques- 
tioning the divinity of Christianity, or as seri- 
ously entertaining the idea that Mohammedan 
civilization is better than Christian. He simply 
meant to administer a severe rebuke to a People 
professing the Christian faith — Ed. Eva. 





rassing little wars her rapacity ever brought on 





and Hon.“Donaciana Vigil, Ex-Secre- 
tary of the Territory. 


Taniitauial amd County Oeora ~~ 
Wi. 
The Clergy. 
Vil. 
The Bar. 
VIIl. 
Committee of Arrangements. 


IX. 
Officers of the Army. 


X. 
Citizens generally. 
XI. 
Division of Escort of Honor. 

The procession (which was quite imposing in 
numbers and appearance) proceeded from the res- 
idence of Governor Calhoun to the Palace, on the 
Plaza, where a spacious platform had been erect- 
ed under the portal of the Palace; and here upon 
this platform, in view of the assembled multitude, 
the inducting oath was administered by Chief 
Justice Houghton; after which, the commission 
of the President was read, and James S. Calhoun 
proclaimed Governor of the Territory of New 
Mexico. The new Governor then delivered his 
Inaugural Address, which was afterwards read to 
the people in Spanish. Of the address I shall not 
speak particularly, as I expect to procure a copy 
to send in with this letter. It was of commenda- 
ble length, delivered in a firm and dignified man- 
ner, and gave very general satigfaction. It will 
be seen that the Governor is highly gratified with 
the great adjustment measure of Clay, Cass, & Co., 
and fondly hopes that the storm of agitation is 
hushed forever. Nous verrons. I suppose we shall 
have a fuller expression of the Governor’s views 
on politics in general, when he shall give his first 
message. 

Speaking of Governor Calhoun personally, I 
may say that no individual, perhaps, in the Ter- 
ritory, (and certainly no one out of it,) could have 
been appointed with more general approbation. 
He is gentlemanly, affable, dignified in his bear- 
ing, and commands general, perhaps I might say 
universal, respect and esteem. Having been 
thrown upon his hospitality for some weeks after 
my arrival here, I can speak of his personal ex- 
cellences with authority. As Indian agent, I be- 
lieve he has also given general satisfaction ; and 
if he has not been able to effect a security from 
Indian depredations, it has been less his~own 
fault than that of the General Government. As 
to his views upon the great agitating topic of the 
day, they are doubtless Southern; but how far 
those proclivities may lead him to use his official 
office and influence to facilitate the introduction 
of slavery into this Territory, or whether he will 
do-so at all, 1 shall not pretend to decide in ad- 

vance. Time will prove all things. One thing is 
certain ; he can have enough to do of more honor- 
able work, in the elevation and mental and moral 
improvement of the people over whom-the Provi- 
dence of God has made him ruler. 
_ After the delivery of thé Inaugural, a deafen- 
ing salute was fired spontaneously from the bra- 
ediieheeekeen on the Plaza, and certain 
smaller-mou within th " 
th aes dither e Palace. I cannot say 
id A feast of reason, or a flow of soul ? 
but certainly there was a most copious outpour- 
ing of champagne. It was perfectly astonishing 
to an unsophisticated teetotaller, to see with what 
“ae the Romish ecclesiastics, from the vicario 
own to the humble cura, guzzled down glass 
after glass of hot punch and sparkling cham- 
Pagne. I most deeply regret that our new Gov- 
eroment was not begun under the auspices of bet- 
he spits. But we now look forward with some 
ne of a general change for the better, and per- 
‘ ar we may yet reap a temperance harvest, as 
¢ * substance of things hoped for.” 
a liquor, the procession moved in order to 
€ Catholic church, where certain imposing cere- 


monies took place, amid the grunting of horrible 


Latin, and the “confusion worse confounded,” of. 
tase, tenor, alto and soprano, mixed in admirable 
scord, above which was heard the nerve-lace- 
om squeaks of an “asthmatic” fiddle, and a 
Phtisioky guitar, reminding one forcibly of cer- 
we passages in Colline’s Ode on the Passions, 
hen these ceremonies were concluded, the 
a again formed, marched back to the P 
Te ourned, liguored, and dispersed. So ended the 
Newguration of the first American Governor of 
pe Mexico. While the whole was 
lpremion upon the Blesine popula fo 
on upon the Mexican ion, I 
that ae should nate bon ig 
vine ” Whether this 
bore off aganism, or the 
Sccasion, 
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ine guesion Toball ot 
Yours, truly, macaoes 











her—that is, all but the fighting part. Her crack 
regiments will scour “the Bush,” to the great 
detriment of thoin apidowiq- «dimen pe CssIules, 
to catch nothing more than snakes and mosqui- 
toes, endeavoring now and then to overtake fly- 
ing Caffre bands who travel with ease fifty miles 
a day, while the pursuers regard twenty as a tre- 
mendous forced march! How many gallant 
English troopers will die of starvation or malig- 
nant fever in the prosecution of this discreditable 
war, we cannot tell. But those who recollect the 
history of our fatal “ Bush” bout with the Flori- 
da Indians will feel pretty certain that these two 
elements, against which England must contend 
in this contest, will at least decimate her army 
after army that must be sent thither. 

During our Florida war, the newspapers of 
England were constantly surcharged with homi- 
lies against the Government commanding “the 
atrocities” perpetrated by us, and the public 
opinion which justified and upheld that policy of 
our Government. I well remember their jere- 
miads about those days, and am filled with curi- 
osity to learn whether they will realize the par- 
allel between their Caffre perplexity and our 
Seminole misfortune ; that is, whether they will 
virtually counsel the surrender of the British 
possessions in South Africa to the savage aborigi- 
nes thereof. 

Mismanagement on the part ofthe British Gov- 
ernor brought the catastrophe on the Colony. 
Without lawful authority, even in the British 
code, to administer there, he took a fancy to de- 
pose the principal Caffre chief, Sandilli. But 
Sandilli, not fancying his law-of-the-strong, got 
up 8 conspiracy for deposing the Governor, in 
the organization of which he displayed as much 
secrecy as skill. The detachment of British 
troops, numbering 500, sent into his fastnesses to 
depose him were met half way, surprised, and de- 
feated. Within the first four days of the con- 
test, the savages put to the sword five officers and 
100 men of the regular army, and butchered some 
seventy men, women, and children, colonists, 
stealing much valuable property, and destroying, 
in heedless waste, more. Even the native police 
guard, 100 strong, went off to the enemy, with 
their British horses, arms, and accoutrements. 
The English papers are already crying aloud for 
their extermination—advice which was not given 
in the case of the Seminoles by any American 
newspaper printed out of ear-shot of the groans 
i — — one > ab menenintioue of those set- 
brothers, in that bloody contest. Sofie Ts 

Strange to say, an English Minister, a few days 
since, stated in his place, in the House of Com- 
mons, that the Cape colonists had been officially 
notified that they must themselves defray the 
charge of this war. He must be mad. This Cape 
is a “Crown colony,” the colonists having neither 
the power to make war, nor peace, nor even to 
keep peace, when made, between Downing street 
and their ugly neighbors. In fact, to talk to 
them of bearing the expense, is like using them 
after the fashion of William IV’s old tutor, who 
kept a boy to flog every time the Prince did any- 
thing naughty! But England will have such 
wars on her hands, as we must have them on ours, 
until both Governments resort to the common- 
sense system of savage frontier defence—to a 
frontier militia,-composed of steady yeomanry. 
knowing the country and the enemy, acclima 
and competent to use with skill the deadly rifle. 

We learn by the Africa’s mails, that Russia 
has suddenly changed her policy with reference 
to the affairs of Germany. The Emperor Nich- 
olas has certainly signified to Austria that she 
must not presume to carry out her purpose of in- 
troducing Hungary and her Italian provinces 
into the German confederation. In so doing 
Nicholas appears to be favoring the cause an 
policy of Prussia. His word will prove all pow- 
erfal, doubtless ; so we to learn by the 
next arrival that the knottiest question agitated 
80 far, at Dresden, is settled. The truth is, Rus- 
sia stands in dread of a democratic war. Her 
wily minister realizes that if France and Eng- 
land take but a single active step to carry out the 
purport of their joint protest against the policy 
of Austria, they-will be forced to stand on — 
“o> for their justification; and, in so doing, 
awaken all powerful sympathies in the 
breasts of almost every soldier armed by the Ab- 
“at poet es mai, al 

0) in 
indeed. P Nicholas is bent on the redstablishment 
of Absolutism firmly and tly all around 
him, by way of insuring his own throne to his 
heirs for as long a time as possible. He knows 
general, considerable continen- 





To the Editor of the National Era: 
a I am quite — that your correspondent 
ralist (in you should enter. 
eae i rd ed opinion Api) Hanity. He 
rather intimates that the system has proved a fail- 
ure, and that we had better give it up, and take 
Mohammedism in its stead. For my own part, 
I have not been convinced, by his reasoning, that 
the Bible is at all inferior to the Koran—or that 
that Christianity, as it exists in our own country, 
or even in England and Russia, isa whit worse 
than modern Mohammedism. 

I shall not take time to say anything in defence 
of the Christianity of the Old World ; but in com- 
paring that ofthe new with Turkish Christianity, 
permit meto say, as one who has lived many 
years under both systems, that I decidedly think 
our own is still the better of the two. The Sul- 
tan has done nobly, indeed, in protecting the 
Hungarian exiles, but would not American Chris- 
tianity have done the same? The Sultan did well 
and “liberally” in permitting Lord John Russell 
to send an English Bishop to reside in his domin- 
ions, but would his Lordship have had any -great- 
er difficulty in getting a similar Bishop introduced 
on our side of the water? Thus far, at least, we 
may hold up our heads side by side with the 
Turk. But wehavedonesome badthings. Liber- 
alistreminds us, that the Western people drove 
away the Mormons; that the Eastern people de- 
stroyed a nunnery, and the Middle peoplea Cath- 
olicchurch. To complete the picture, he should 
have added, that the Southerners provoked a war 
against poor Catholic Mexico. So we are all in 
for it—East, West, North, and South. What 
shall we say now? Why, just this: that in all 
these four wicked acts, American Christianity 
had just about as much to do with them, as Turk- 
ish—Christianity disowns and reprobatesthem 
all. They were done bymem whohad renounced 
the government of law, and who probably thought 
and cared about alike for Christ and Mohammed. 
Moreover, as these acts were not done by bigots 
in religon, so they were not done at all against 
religion They are not to be called acts of perse- 
cution or religious intolerance. The Mexican 
war was not a crusade, because it happened to be 
against Catholics. The outrage in Philadelphia 
was not committed on account of anything offen- 
sive in the faith and worship of the Romish 
Church. The Mormons might have remained 
unharmed to the end of time, for aught that ap- 
pears, if they had confined themselves to the 
— exercise of their religion, unless indeed 

t was a part of their religion to revile and plun- 
der their neighbors. The burning of Ursuline 
Convent was like all the acts of an excited mob. 
Many of the people of Charlestown thought they 
had reason to believe that the institution was 
ill conducted, and having had their public author- 
ities insulted by the pupils of the establishment, 
and their town threatened by the Lady Superior 
with mob violence from twenty thousand “ brave 
Irishmen,” under the command of the Bishop, some 
were so exasperated as to commit an act unwor- 
thy of men who enjoy a free Government. It was 
not, however, against Popery, or against liberty 
of conscience, that they acted. They would have 
done the same against a similar, suspicious, secret 
institution of Protestants. And what, under such 
circumstances, would Turkish Christianity have 
done? I can tell you a thing they were doing at 
that very moment of time. While the flames were 
rising from the Convent on Mount Benedict, there 
was in another Convent, under Turkish rule, a 
noble-hearted, educated youth, for no other rea- 
son than that he was a Protestant, lying and dy- 
ing in a dungeon between four solid stone walls, 
and no redress to be had from Sultan, Prince, or 
Pasha. Look at these two contemporaneous 
facts. One was effected by a mob, the other was 
the cool, deliberate act of the Government. Let 
Liberalist compare-that mob with the one at Alep- 
po, and com that act of the Government with 
any of the kind that ever d d the annals 
of our own degni , and I am almost sure that, 
after all, he will consent to give our present im- 
perfect system a little further trial before he will 
give his final vote for so very grave a change as 
the one he has suggested. Cc. D. 





Tue Pennsytvanian is out in favor of Bu- 
chanan for the Presidency. We are glad of it— 
the more it pushes him forward, the more he 
won't go. 





Tue Democratic State Convention or New 
Yorx has issued the following notice : 

“A Democratic State Convention, to be com- 
posed of one del from each Assembly dis- 
trict in the State, is hereby appointed, to be held 
in the city of Syracuse, on Wednesday, the 10th 
day of September, 1851, at 12 o’clock at noon, for 
the purpose of nominating candidates for such 
State officers as are to be elected by the electors 
of the State at the next general election. 


The Legislature of Michigan adjourned sine 
die on Saturday, the 5th instant. The railroad 








bills, the new bill, and other bills of 
importance to the State, failed to pass. 





PAINFUL RUMORS FROM THE SOUTH, 


If either private or public information is to be 
relied upon, another scheme of unlawful vio- 
lence, to be directed against the territory of a 
friendly Power, in the form of an attempt upon 
Cuba, is on foot. We have letters from the in- 
terior of Georgia, stating the departure of a 
number of persons for the Gulf coast, intending 
to meet and organize somewhere on the coast in 
the neighborhood of Apalachicola. We have 
from another point in the same vicinity the sub- 
joined more distinct statement of the fact of the 
departure of a considerable body of men from 
that point in the same direction. We cannot 
doubt that the authorities of the United States, 
civil and naval, will be on the look-out to pre- 
vent or defeat this new attempt to dishonor this 
Republic in its own estimation and in the opinion 
of all the civilized world. —Nat. Intell. 
From the Atlanta (Ga.) Intelligencer of April 10. 

One hundred and twenty enterprising looking 
young men took the Macon and Western cars 
from this city this morning, bound professedly 
for California; but it is well understood here 
that their intended destination is the Island of 
Cuba. Several young men from Atlanta joined 
the company before it left. It is, perhaps, worthy 
of notice, in this connection, that half a dozen 
boxes of rifles were yesterday morning shipped 
on the Atlanta and West Point railroad from 
that place. 

As we expected, the result of the proceedings 
at New Orleans has emboldened the conspirators 
against the peace of Cuba. We wonder whether 
the Administration will be as prompt in catch- 
ing them, as fugitive slaves. 


THE BOSTON FUGITIVE SLAVE CASE. 


Investigation before Judge Woodbury — Argument 
of Counsel—Writ of Habeas Corpus Granted &c. 
Boston, April 11, M. 

The excitement growing out of the Sims fugi- 
tive case has somewhat subsided. The officers of 
the law, however, are prepared for any emer- 
gency. 

Last evening,another attempt was made to take 
the alleged fugitive, Sims, from the custody of the 
United States Marshal by an application to Judge 
Levi Woodbury, of the United States Supreme 
Court. The application was made by Messrs. 
Charles Sumner, Richard H. Dana, jr., and Sam- 
uel E. Sewall. A chamber court was held at 8 
o'clock by Judge Woodbury, in the United States 
Court room, and the parties applying were heard 
in argument in support of the petition. 

Mr. Sumner introduced the following affidavit 
of Thomas Sims, and argued that his Honor was 
authorized in this case to issue to the Marshal the 
writ of habeas corpus to bring the prisoner before 
him. The deposition of Thomas Sims is as fol- 
lows : 

“T, Thomas Sims, of Savannah, Ga., now in 
confinement in Boston, on oath, do testify and 
say that I believe the warrant from Commissioner 
Hallett, on which I am now arrested, was not is- 
sued for the real purpose of having me tried, but 
for the fraudulent purpose of assisting the Mar- 
shal in sending me to Georgia, as a fugitive from 
service, and to prevent me from obtaining a jury 
trial in regard to the claim I made for my free- 
dom. 

“JT believe the said warrant to be a trick against 
my freedom. Tuomas Sims.” 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Suffolk, ss. 


April 10, 1851.—Subscribed and sworn to before 

me, (Signed,) J. E Sew tt, 
Justice of the Peace. 

His Honor Judge Woodbury said he could not 
go into the question of what the real reason of the 
delay was. Such delay as had occurred might be 
with perfect reason on different accounts—but it 
was competent to ascertain, now, whether the war- 
rant was valid or not. He should issue a writ of 
habeas corpus, and order a release from the Mar- 
shal forthwith; but whether or not he was to be 
discharged fully was quite another thing—a ques- 
tion of law and justice. 

Aocdrdingly, the prisoner Sims was brought be- 
fore his Honor, when D. B. Curry, Esq., appeared 
in behalf of the Marshal, and read the return, and 
also the orders of the Commissioners’ Court for 
the remanding of the prisoner from time to time 
to the custody of the Marshal. He .was desired 
by the Marshal to state that two parties held an 
interest in this case, the United States and Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The Marshal was advised by counsel that his 
return was not transferable. 

Mr. Sumner wished for delay for the purpose 
of collecting evidence of the unreasonableness of 
the delay by the Marshal in bringing Sims 
es the a a the offence charged. 

u — 
queracions od a Ty tne tne mn, and or- 
dered the Marshal to keep the prisoner in custody, 
and then to be brought before him. 

The Mayor sent a request to the commandant 
at the Navy Yard to assist in the escort of Sims 
to-day, with a force of one hundred and fifty men, 
and he signified his intention to comply with the 
request. 





SECOND DISPATCH. 
Surrender of Sims to the Claimant. 
Boston, April 11. 

The Court came in at 3 o’clock, and proceeded to 
give a decision. 

The Commissioner said he was here to decide a 
great question of law on his conscientious convic- 
tions of the truth. The first argument was that 
a Commissioner had no right to decide this case, 
inasmuch as he was not clothed with judicial pow- 
ers. He admitted fully that a claim of this sort 
came under the judicial power of the United 
States ; and the question was, whether or not Con- 
gress had provided proper acts empowering Com- 
missioners to excercise any of such powers. 
By the act of 1842 there was an authorization 
of Commissioners to act judicially to a certain 
extent, and it was quite a common thing for 
them to arrest, examine, and imprison offending 
seamen and others, holding them to prison until 
finally tried. This was a degree of judicial 
power. 

The rendition of slaves escaped from one State 
to another was of the same nature as the rendi- 
tion of fugitives from justice, only the one was to 
his owner and the other to a State. All that came 
before the magistrate before whom the prisoner 
was araigned was simply the question of removal. 
It was ascertained and had been passed upon, that 
the act of Congress of 1850 authorized Commis- 
sioners to issue a certificate for removal of fugi- 
tive slaves, on finding evidence that the claim of 
the owner is sustained. 

The liberty of the party was not in final con- 
sultation here, therefore the ground assumed by 
counsel for the prisoner, that, as question of prop- 
erty, the prisoner was entitled to a trial by jury— 
here it was untengble. 

The Commissioher reviewed the law—cited au- 
thorities—and then took a careful review of the 
evidence, and said there was no doubt in his mind 
that the claim of the agent of Mr. Potter was well 
founded in fact, and said— 

“T deem it my duty to grant a certificate for 
his removal back to Georgia. I therefore do grant 
it. 

The fugitive, Sims, was then taken from the 
court-room under the direction of the Marshal. 
Much excitement exists at the court-house. 


THIRD DESPATCH. 
The Fugitive delivered up by Judge Woodbury— 

Great Excitement—Cheers for Webster and the 

Constitution, 

Boston, April il, 9 P. M. 

Judge Woodbury this afternoon decided to deliv- 
uP the fugitive Sims tothe United Siates Mar- 
shal, 

There was much applause in court on the an- 
nouncement of the decision, and also when the 
Judge, in reply to an observation of theprisoner’s 
counsel, exclaimed, emphatically, “I thank God 
that Massachusetts is still a State of the Union, 
and so long as she is such | shall administer the 
laws of the Union or perish in the attempt.” 

A crowd of about one thousand persons followed 
the Southern witnesses against Sims to their hotel 
to-night. They were accompanied by a large 
police force. They received cheers, groans, and 
hisses. A cry for three cheers for Daniel Web- 
ster and the Constitution was responded toina 
glorious manner. 

It is stated that Sims has been bought for 
$1,500 by citizens of this city, but this is doubtless 
not thre case. 

FOURTH DISPATCH. 
Proceedings of the Legislature in the Fugitive Case. 
Boston, April 11, 1851, 

The committee appointed by the Senate to in- 
vestigate the conduct of the sheriff and other offi- 
cers, relative to serving the warrant upon Sims, 
met this morning. The sheriff testified that the 
marshal refused to allow the warrants to be served 
except by force. The mayor testified that the 
city police were employed in maintaining order, 
and not in guarding Sims, and that the military 
had been called upon to assist in preserving peace. 
He refused to answer, when asked if the latter 
were to escort Sims to the cars. 

In the House, this morning, Mr. Curtis of Bos- 
ton moved that the Judiciary Committee inquire 
whether the Senate, in appointing the investi- 
gating committee, had not violated the privileges 
of the House. 

Mr. Cushing sustained the motion, and it is 
still under discussion when this dispatch is closed. 


FIFTH DISPATCH. 

Further Account of the Proceedings before Judge 
Woodbury— Marshal Tukey's Statement to the Sen“ 
ate—The Excitement, &c, 

Boston, April 11, 12 P.M. 





‘The habeas corpus case came up before Judge 


‘ 


Woodbury this afternoon. The same discussion 
as heretofore arose. Mr. Thomas claimed that it 
was his right to appear solely as counsel for Sims, 
holding as he did the certificate from the commis- 
sioner, remanding Sims to his master, as Sims 
now stood, as regards his master, in the situation 
of a ward. Mr. Sewall replied that that might 
be law in slave States, but not in Massachusetts. 

Judge Woodbury asked Mr. Sewall if Massa- 
chusetts was not a State of the Union which re- 
cognised the institutions of slavery. For his 
part, he thanked God Massachusetts was still a 
State of the Union. [Great applause in court- 
room—marshal called loudly for order ] 

Mr. Sumner then argued the case at length, 
and Mr. Curtis rejoined. 

Judge Woodbury then proceeded to give his 
opinion. He decided that the warrant was legal, 
and that the marshal acted properly in refusing 
to give up the fugitive on a writ for stabbing the 
officer; and, taking the circumstances that sur- 
rounded him into consideration, he was justified 
in the course he had pursued. The offence 
charged was certainly a serious one, striking at 
the root of all society: It is a resistance to the 
law, and should the officer fail to prosecute it, he 
would be highly culpable, especially at this time, 
when resistance to law and assaults upon its offi- 
cers are so freely counseled in certain quarters. 
He concluded by remanding Sims to the custody 
of the Marshal. 

The usual affidavit, that he fears a rescue, has 
been made by the agent of the claimant, and prob- 
ably such force will be detailed of police, milita- 
ry, &c., to carry Sims out of the State, as will 
render even an attempt at rescue impossible. 

Marshal Tukey, in his examination before the 
investigating committee of the Senate this after- 
noon, said : 

“{ have not been ordered to assist in taking 
the prisoner away, excepting in the general order 
to preserve peace. I think it my duty thereby to 
see & prisoner conveyed beyond the line of the 
State. I think our presence will prevent a man 
from being killed. My men have no weapons— 
such as fire-arms or knives, Last night we put 
away all weapons in a safe place. 

“ My men, however, have drilled with arms 
loaned them by the United States Marshal. I 
don’t think weapons will be needed, as some 
1,500 to 2,000 persons have volunteered in pre- 
serving peace. One hundred and fifty caulkers, 
three hundred truckmen, a company of firemen, 
besides merchants, bank directors, tradesmen, me- 
chanics, and many wealthy and respectable gen- 
tlemen, have offered their services. I understand 
that a number of countrymen, excited by inflam- 
matory appeals, were coming to town this morn- 
ing, armed with pitchforks, &c., and had my men 
posted ready to assist them wherever found.” 

The House to-day refused to entertain the 
question of privilege offered by Mr. Curtis, as to 
their rights, as part of the grand inquest of the 
State, being infringed, by the appointment of an 
investigating committee by the Senate. 

The fugitive will start South to-morrow morn- 
ing, accompanied by a large civil and military es- 
cort. 

END OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVE CASE—DEPAR- 
TURE OF SIMS FOR SAVANNAH, 
Boston, April 12. 

During the night there was a little excitement, 
though the watch and police were under military 
drill till 4 o’clock this morning, when they halted 
in front of the east door of the court-house. 

The fugitive Sims was then brought from his 
place of confinement, and placed in the area, and 
the whole body moved off down State street to 
Long wharf, whence Sims was deposited on board 
the brig Acorn, Captain Coombs. The brig was 
towed down the harbor by the Hornet, and is now 
probably under good headway for Savannah. 
Several officers accompany the captive. 

The whole affair passed off very quietly ; there 
were from three to four hundred policemen and 
watchmen in the column, armed and equipped ; 
the military had no work at all. 

United States marshal Devens, and city mar- 
shal Tukey, were in the column, as were alse the 
United States deputy marshals. 

The spectators who followed down to the brig 
did not number more than one hundred, and 
there was no disturbance, except a little hissing. 

SECOND DISPATCH. 

Boston, 1 P.M.—The brig Acorn has anchored 
in Nantasket roads, on account of bad weather. 

The conduct of the State and city officers, in 
relation to Sims, is still being investigated in the 
Senate committee. 


—e—— 


THE KOSCIUSKO CASE. 


[COMMUNICATED.] 


We record, with pleasure, that the law and 
justice have triumphed in our Circuit Court. It 





torney from the heirs of Gen. Kosciusko, to re- 
cover certain property which that illustrious 
Polish hero brought to and left in this country 
in 1798. To obtain legal assistance, Major Toch- 
man associated with himself Messrs. Joseph H. 
Bradley and P, R. Fendall, members of the bar 
of this District. The last mentioned two gentle- 
men, after having entered their names together 
with Major Tochman’s on the docket, in the 
several cases of the heirs, accepted a proposition 
from M. de Bodisco, Minister from Russia, to get 
for them, from the heirs, a new power of attorney 
directly in their name. This circumstance de- 
termined Major Tochman to write a letter to M. 
de Bodisco, expostulating with him upon the im- 
propriety of his measure, and informing him that 
Major Tochman will never submit to it. 

As this letter severely commented, also, upon 
the conduct in the premises of Messrs. Fendall 
and Bradley, these two gentlemen moved the court 
to strike Major Tochman’s name from the roll of 
the members of the Bar, for alleged unprofession- 
al conduct in writing aletter so injurious to them. 
Major Tochman, on the other side, dissolved his 
association with Messrs. Bradley and Fendall, or 
they dissolved it with him, and he moved the 
court for an order to strike their names from the 
docket in all cases of the heirs. The court dis- 
missed the motion of striking Major Tochman’s 
name from the roll of the bar. But it dismissed, 
also, Major Tochman’s motion of striking the 
names of Messrs Fendall and Bradley from the 
docket, they refused to look into the power of At- 
torney under which Major Tochman associated 
with himself Messrs. Fendall and Bradley, and 
said that they do not look behind the docket—that 
finding on the docket the names of Fendell, Brad- 
ley, and Tochman, the court must consider each 
of them as counsel of the heirs until the heirs 
themselves should decide who is to be their coun- 
sel. It is not our purport to say whether this view of 
the court, as to the last motion, was right or wrong. 
But the result of it was,that Messrs. Fendall and 
Bradley gained time, and through the agency of 
M. de Bodisco obtained anew power of attorney in 
their name, from some of the heirs; whilst Major 
Tochman saw himself compelled to assert his right 
by seeking protection, (against M. de Bodisco’s 
interference with his professional pursuits in this 
country,) in Congress, in the Executive Depart- 
ment, and through the public press. Although 
those heirs of Gen. Kosciusko from whon Messrs. 
Fendall and Bradley obtained the power of attor- 
ney revoked it, and reéngaged Major Tochman’s 
services, although Major Tochman caused a copy of 
this power of attorney to be served upon Messrs. 
Fendall and Bradley, they again, s few days since, 
interfered with his business, by objecting to his 
taking up for trial a certain issue relating to some 
wills of Gen. Kosciusko. The objection was sup- 
ported, upon the ground that their names being 
on the docket, they are alsoa counsel of some of the 
heirs—and they said they are not ready for trial. 
This forced Major Tochman to renew his old 
motion for an order to strike the names of Messrs. 
Fendall and Bradley from the docket in all cases 
of the heirs. The motion was obstinately resisted 
and argued on both sides with force and ability. 
The result is, that on Saturday last the court 
ordered that the names of Messrs. Fendall and 
Bradley bestricken from the docket in all cases, 
as moved for in the motion — Major Tochman 
having proved that his new power of attorney 
revokes that under which Messrs. Fendall and 
Bradley claimed authority. 

The issue which gave occasion to the foregoing 
proceedings will be taken up and tried before the 
jury next week, the court having discharged the 
jurors until Wednesday next. We understand 
that the Hon. Reverdy Johnson will appear with 
Major Tochman for the heirs. Messrs. Moffit 
and Richard S. Coxe are the counsel of the oppo- 
site party. 








BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Battrmorsg, April 14. 

Cattle—From $3 50 a $5 on the hoof, equal to 
$7 a $9.75 net, averaging $4.25 gross. 

Hogs.—$6.75. 

Tab get ga Street flour $4.50; City Mills 
$4.621¢. 

Grain—W beat scarce and wanted. Good to 
prime reds at 95a 102 cents, and ordinary to good 
at 9095 cents. Pennsylvania white, 107 cents ; 
red, 103 cents. Corn at 61 a 62 cents white, and 
62 a 63 cents for yellow. Oats, 37 a 42 cents for 
inferior to prime. 

Provisions.—Bacon, shoulders, 7 a 714 cents; 
sides, 834 a 81¢ cents; bulk shoulders, 61/ cents. 








CALIFORNIA STEAM 

EW LINE, for 26th of March, May, J September 
N and November. in 36 days. Paces sured, 
by early application, in cabin for $325; second cabin, $250; 


steerage, only im. Information cirenlars sent 
order. Office, 79 Broad’ New York. 
Bt "RNOLD BUFFUM & CO. 
HENRY H. PAXTON, 








Solicitor in 
Jan. 9, 


‘Feb, 27. 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and 
A\ Chancery, Cadis, Harrison county, Ohio, 


? 


will be remembered that some four or five : nee 
en; Major G Desk Se Putenict & Fate TPP ‘ 





ELLIOT FEMALE SEMINARY. 


This Institution is beautifully situated, adjoining the 
Village of Iberia, in Morrow county, Ohio, in a healthy and 
flourishing part of the State, and within half a mile of the 
Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati railroad. The Insti- 
tution is governed by a board of fifteen trustees. The house 
is a brick edifice, built expressly for the purpose, and so ar- 
ranged as to afford accommodations equal to any similar in- 
stitution in the State. The year is divided into two sessions 
of twenty-two weeks each. The summer session wi'l eom- 
mence on the firat of May. Tuition in the common branches 
is from five to ten dollars per session. Drawing, Painting, 
Music, &c., extra. Boarding in the Institution is one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per week. The moral and religious 
character of the community will compare favorably with 
that of any other in the State. ‘The Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians, Associate and Associate-Reformed Presbyterians, have 
each an oaganization, and meet statedly in the village. The 
Institution is empowered by its charter to confer degrees 
upon its pupils, when merited. The design of the Institu- 
tion is to give a thorough practical education to young la- 
dies; and the trustees feel assured that, under the care of 
its able and experienced principal, Miss M. J. Haft, it can- 
not fail to render entire satisfaction to all who favor it with 
their patronage. 
By order of the Trustees : 
ALLEN McNEAL, 
JOHN B. BLANEY, 
SOLOMON P. NAVE, 
Committee. 





Iperia, Apri 1, 1851. 





0X FOWLERS § WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
ofthe Water Cureand Phrenological Journals. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
ONTENTS OF No. 362.— Price, twelveand a half 
cents. 
1. Jewish Life in Central Europe.—Chambers’s Papers 
Sor the People. 
2. Manrice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune, Chaps. 26 to 
28 —Dublin University Magazine. 
3. Giovanni Belzoni.— Household Words. 
4. The Child C d bers’s Journal. 
4. Inedited Letter of Edward Gibbon.—F'raser’s Maga- 


zine. 
6, Wathering Heights and Agnes Grey. — Eclectic Re- 








iew 

7. Scientific News.—Chambers’s Journal. 

8. The Panoramas —Morning Chronicle. 

9. Results of the Ministerial Crisis.—Spectator. 

10, Post Biblical History of the Jews.—Asmonecn. 

1l, Effects of Vegetation on Climate — Report of Proceed- 
ings of Bombay Geographical Society. 

12. New Books and Reprints. 

wry A New Volume has just commenced. 


Wasuinoron , December 27 ,1846. 

Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literatureand 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the mostuseful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 

prehensi includes a portraitureof the human mind in 
the utmostexpansionof the presentage. 
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Publishedweekly at six dollare ayear, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfieldstreets Boston. 


Oe For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Four-and-a-halfstreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


VOLUME V,—1851, 
Wasuineton, District or Cotumsia. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR; JOHN @G, 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


T= NATIONAL ERA ig an Anti-Slavery, Political,and 
Literary Newspaper. ‘ 
A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to maintain, will serve to show 
the character and course of the Era. 
We hold— 
That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of our Republican Institutions: 
That Emancipation, without compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 
That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: 
That Slavery can have fo lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 
That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 
That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
& Safeguard againat its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress ; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its benefits, and threatens its 
stability: 
That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of President in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended 80 as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient eause lodgedin the 
hands of the Postmaster General: 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid ; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free ges within r ble 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands should be held as a trust iorthe ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be granted in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the homestead ought to be exempt from sale or exe- 
cution for debt : 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed: 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
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AGENCY FOR CLAIMS. 
thay undersigned, having had several years’ experience 
in one of the public Departments of Washington, offers 
his services to claimants for military and naval pensions, 
invalid pensions, bounty land, &c. His experience and 
practical acquaintance with the minor details of business 
transacted in the accounting offices, and his knowledge of 
the decisions made in the adjudication of claims, enable him 
to offer his services with the confident assurance of procur- 
ing early and satisfactory action on all claims presented by 
hi 


m. 

He wiil give his personal attention in the settlement of 
all claims against the United States—such as expense in- 
curred in the organization of volunteers; accounts of re- 
cruiting officers; claims for horses lost or property destr« y- 
ed; privateer pensions ; quartermasters, commissaries, and 
wagon masters’ accounts; extra pay, back pay, rejected 
claims, and claims before Congress. 

Naval Pensions.—In all cases where any officer, seaman, 
marine, engineer, fireman, or coal-heaver, belonging to the 
United States navy, has died in the naval service of a wound 
received, or disease contracted, in the line of duty, leaving 
a widow or minor children, there is more or less pension 
due, the amount depending upon the circumstances of each 
particular case 

Mexican War.—Iin case of any officer or soldier, either of 
the regular army or volunteers, who died in the service 
during the late war with Mexico, or after leaving the ser- 
vice, of wounds received or diseases contracted in said ser- 
vice, leaving a widow, or children,under sixteen years of 
age, there is a peasion due to such widow or children. 

It may be further stated, as a general rule, that in all ca- 
ses where any officer of the regular army, or any officer or 
private soldier of the militia, including rangers, sea-fenci- 
bles, or volunteers, either in the war of 1812 or at any sub- 
sequent time, has died of wounds received in actual service, 
leaving a widow, or children under sixteen years of age, 
there is a pension due to such widow or children, or widow 
and children, as the case may be, if it has never been re- 
ceived. 

Invalid Pensions.—All officers and privates, whether of 
the army, navy, militia, or volunteers, who have been at any 
time disabled in the service by wounds received or disease 
contracted while in the line of duty, are entitled to pensions, 
the amount depending upon the rank of the invalid and the 
d e of disability. 

n many of the public offices, and in the Pension Office 
particularly, there is a great number of suspended and re- 
jected claims, many of which could be established, if put in- 

hendaofan efficient.agent at the seat-of Govcrumen 


ty 
who is thoroughly acquainted with that branch of business. 
All letters addressed to A- M. GANGEWER, Washing 
ton, D. C., (the postage being paid,) making inquiries in 
regard to claims, will be promptly attended to. Claims for 
pension, back pay, and extra pay, will be attended to with- 
out charge, unless they are successfully prosecutsd in 
which case he will charge a r ble per centage upon the 
sum recovered. 
Persons writing to him in regard to claims, should com- 
municate all the facts of the case, in as full a manner as 
ssible. Especially, in all claims for pension, extra or 
ack pay, or bounty lands, the name of the officer or soldier, 
the time and place of his enlistment, the company and regi- 
ment in which he served, the length of time he served, &c., 
should be fally stated. 
He will send forms and instructions, when sufficient facts 
are communicated to enable him to determine what laws 
are applicable to the case. A. M, GANGEWER, 
March 13, 1851.—6m Washington, D. C. 
References — Hon. S. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. Eliis Lewis, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. G. Bailey, Editor National Era; and 
the accounting officers generally. 


BENNETT'S NATIONAL SKY-LIGHT GALLERY, 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
One door east of Z, D. Gilman’s Drug Store, 
EXHIBITION FREE. 
l\* meet the increasing patronage of this establishment, 
the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have been enlarged, 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this country. 

It was necessary, also, to have more assistance in the ope- 
rating department; and [ have therefore associated with me 
Mr. F. M. Cory, from New York, which will enable us to 
maintain the present popularity of this Gallery 
Some valuable additions to the co'lection of specimens 
have been recently made, among which we will mention that 
of JENNY LIND, taken from life; one of AMIN BEY, 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype taken in 
Rome, of Powers’s statue of JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

The collection of the United States Senate, intended for 
exhibition at the World’s Fair, to be held in London in May 
next, will be complete in a few days, a part of which may be 
seen at this time. 

Having a superior Sky-Light, and one of the best German 
Cameras, capabie of taking portraits twelve times the usual 
size, and twice the size of any in this city, together with a 
tant fal practice for the inst twelve years, 
we feel confident in being able to furnish Daguerreoty pes to 
those who may want them, which, for beauty of tone, clear- 
ness of impression, life-like expression, grace and ease of 
position, cannot be surpassed. 
By a new and improved process practiced at this estab- 
lishment, we are enabled to take pictnres in the short space 
of one second, enabling parents to supply themselves with 
perfect Daguerreotypes of their little-ones, of all ages. 

OF” Miniatures neatly set in lockets, breastpins, finger 
rings, and settings furnished, if desired. 

N. S. BENNETT. 
F. M. CORY. 


HENRY MINER & CO., 

BALERS IN CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, &c., Smithfield 
street, between Second and Third, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
his is the most extensive Cheap Publication House in the 
West, where may always be found the principal Magazines, 

and new and old Novels, Annuals, Gift Books, &c. 
_ Stationery of every kind, Day Books and Pass 
pooks, common and fancy Envelopes, Inks, and in short 
every thing in that line of business. For sale wholesale 
and retail, as cheap as can be purchased in any city in the 


United States. 
kept for sale. 











Jan. 2. 





The National Era and other periodicals are 
Feb. 13—ly @ 


Z. C, ROBBINS, SOLICITOR OF PATENTS, 
Washington, D. C., 

Pp* EPARES the necessary drawings and’papers for appli- 
cants for patents, and tra ts their busi at the 
Patent Office. He can be consulted in relation to the valid- 
ity of patents, and the patentability of inventions. Al! busi- 
ness letters must be post paid, and contain a snitable fee 
where an examination or an opinion is expected. He has 
the honor of referring to the following testimonial from the 
late Commissioner of Patents : 


Wasuincron, November 28, 1848. 
To all whom it may concern: 
During the time I have filled the office of Commissioner 
of Patents, and for some time previous, Zenas C. Robbins, 
Esq., has followed the business of Patent Solicitor in this 
city, and has been in the daily pr tion of business in the 
line of his profession at the Patent Office. 
I am well acquainted with Mr. Robbins personally, and 
believe him to be a man of integrity and ability, to whom 
persons at a distance may safely intrust their business. I 
am pleased to have the opportunity to say that he is faith- 
ful to the iateratte of his clients, and has been, thus far, 
very successful in the practice of his profession. 

April 3—Ateow HDMUND BURKE. 


GENERAL BANKING AND EXCHANGE BUSI- 
NESs. 

OPARTNERSHIP.—The undersigned teapeotfully an- 

nounce to the public that they have entered into copart- 

nership for the transaction of a general Exchange and Bank- 

ing business in the city of Washington, under the firm of 
SELDEN, WITHERS, & CO. 

All business intrusted to them will be attended to with 

promptness and fidelity. 

WILLIAM SELDEN, late Treasurer U. States. 

JOHN WITHERS, of Alesandria, Virginia. 

R. W. LATHAM, of the City of Washington. 

L. P. BAYNE, of Baltimore, Maryland. 

9. 
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CALIFORNIA PASSENGER OFFICE, 
No. 179 Broadway, New York. 


the 
HE United States mail steamers leave New York on 

llth and 26th of every month; through in 35 days. Mee 
culars containing important information sent gratis to or 
der. Everynee is invited to send for one. 


Feb. 6—8t } POstags PNOLD BUFFUM & CO. 
NEW YORK TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Branca or W. T. Jenninas & Co. New Yor 
Pennsylvania avenue, near Sixth street, Washington. 


HE subscriber still continues to conduct the branch of 
"Take Shove establishment, where he has ob bess 
N 





assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres. 
be made up at the same prices and in the same style 


Tico on hand, © stock of Overcoats, S 
and Dress Coats, oh gy teen 


neces- 
sary for a in every emergency 





prov ts demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of ite 
spirit and policy. 

The Formien Corresponpencs of the Era is at least 
equal in value and interest to that of any Journal in the 
country. 

The Lirgrary Miscgeivany of the Era is amply provi- 
ded for. Joun G. WuiTtTiER, the Poet, will continue Cor- 
responding Editor. By an arrangement with that popular 
writer, Grack GrEENWOOD, her services have been secured 
for the Era exclusively, beginning on the first of January 
next. Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Sournwortn, the American 
Novelist, who first became known to the public through the 
columns of our paper, has engaged to furnish a story for our 
new volume. 

Among other contributors we may name Dr. WILLIAM 
Etpsr, the Hon. Henry B. Stanton, Martua RussgxL, 
Mary Irvine, Avicz and Puese Carsy, and Mrs. H. B. 
Stowgz—names familiar and attractive. 


Having thus made ample arrangements for the General 
Departments of the Paper, we shall devote ourselves more 
particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussions, tak- 
ing care to keep our readers advised of all important reform 
movements and current events. 

Terms—two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. Clubs: five copies for eight dollars; ten copies for 
fifteen dollars. 

Alilcommunications, on business of the Era or for publi- 


cation, should be addressed to 
GAMALIEL BAILEY. 


P.S. The volume always begins on the first of January. 
Wasuinerton D. C., November 28, 1850. * 
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WASHINGTON AND ALEXANDRIA BCAT, 
HE steamboat THOMAS COLL YER will depart at 
the following hours; a coach connects with the boat in 
Washington. 
Leaves Alexandrfa at 8, half past 9,and half past 11A.M., 
and at 2 and 4 P. M. 
Leaves Washington at a quarter before 9 and a quarter 
past 10 P. M., and at half past 12,a quarter past 3, and a 
quarter past 4 P. M. 
The Thomas Collyer will be on the Mount Vernon route 
JOB CORS 





next week. 


ON 
Jan. 9. Captain. 





THE BRITISH PERIODICALS AND THE FAR- 
MER’S GUIDE, 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
NO. 54 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, 
Ceres to publish the four leading British Quarterly 
Reviews and Blackwood’s Magazine; in addition to 

which, they have recently commenced the publication of a 
valuable Agricultural work, called the 
* Farmer’s Guide to Scientific and Practical Agri- 
culture,” 
By Henry Stephens, F. R. S., of Edinburgh, author of the 
** Book of the Farm,’ &c., &c., assisted by John P. Norton, 
M. A., New Haven, Professor of Scientific Agriculture in 
Yale College, &e., &e. 
This highly valuable work will comprise two Marge royal 
octavo volumes, containing over 1,400 pages, with eighteen 
or twenty splendid stec] engravings, and more than six hun- 
dred engravings on wood, in the highest styie of the art, il- 
lustrating almost every imp! tofh dry now in use 
by the best farmers, the best methods of ploughing, plant- 
ing, haying, harvesting, &c., &c., the various domestic ani- 
mals in their highest perfection ; in short, the pictorial fea- 
tare of the book is unique, and will render it of incalculable 
value to the student of Agriculture. 
The work is being published in semi-monthly numbers, 
of 64 pages each, exclusive of the steel engravings, and is 
sold at 25 cents each, or $5 for the entire work in numbers, 
of which.there will be at least twenty-two. 
The British Periodicals republished are as follows, viz: 

The London Quarterly Review—Conservative ; 

The Edinburgh Review—Whig ; 

The North British Review—F ree Church ; 

The Westminster Review—Liberal ; and 

B s Edinburgh Magazine—Tory. 
Although these works are distinguished by the political 
shades above indicated, yet but a small portion of their con- 
tents is devoted to political subjects. It is their literar 
character which gives them their chief value, and in thét 
they stand confessedly far above all other journals of their 
class. Blackwood, atill under the masterly guidance of 
Christopher North, maintains its ancient celebrity, and is 
at this time unusually attractive, from the serial works of 
Bulwer and other literary notables, written for that maga- 
zine, and first appearing in its columns both in Great Brit- 
ain and in the United States. Such works as “The Cax- 
tons” and “ My New Novel,” (both by Bulwer,) “ My Pe- 
ninsular Medal,” “The Green Hand,” and other serials, of 
which numerous rival editions are issued by the leading 
publishers in this country, have to be reprinted by those 
publishers from the pages of Blackwood, after it has been 
issued by Messrs. Scott § Co.,s0 that subscribers to the 
reprint of that magazine may always rely upon having the 
earliest reading of these fascinating tales. 
TERMS. 





For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 
For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do, 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 
For Blackwood’s ry omy 3.00 = do. 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9.00 = do. 


For Blackwoodand the four Reviews 10.00 do. 

For Farmer’s Guide, (complete in 22 numbers,) $5. 

Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty five per cent. from the above prices 

will be allowed to clubs ordering four or more copies of any 

one or more of the above works. Thus: four copies of 

Blackwood or of one Review will be sent to one address for 

$9; four copies of the four Reviews and Blackwood for $30, 

and 80 on. 

Orders from clubs must be sent direct to the publishers, 

as no discount from these prices can be allowed to agents. 

Money current in the States where issued will be received 


at 
Reatttinéte and communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the publishers 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
Dee.19. 79 Fultonst., New York, entrance 54 Gold st. 
&¥~ Subscriptions received in Washington by Taylor & 
ry, Franck Taylor, and W. Adam, Booksellers. 





NEW DAILY PAPER, 

A LARGE number of earnest friends of Freedom, dissat- 
isfied with the present condition of the party preas, and 

desirous of ha an organ which shall set forth, temper- 

ately but fearlessly, their sentiments and principles, have 

come forward and contributed, each one his mite, to a fund 


for that ’ 

That fund has been placed in the hands of Trustees, who 
will publish in the city of Boston, on the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1861, a new daily paper, to be called 


THE COMPASS, 


and continue to publish the same every morning, except 
Sunday. It will set forth the principles of the 


FREE SOIL PARTY, 


but it will be truly a Free Paper, and not the bond servant 

of any cause, or any party, except that of 

Freedom, Truth, and Humanity, 

The Pole Star Ny int will be the Right 

bat the Right — it will ever poin' a 

recognise the obligations of law, the necessity o 

order, and the duty of peace and good will to all men. 

No pains or expense will be spared to make it a good Daily 
aper—a commercial, political, and literary paper, worthy 

of ha who create it, and whose sentiments it will rep- 


The names of the editors will be anuounced herea: 


fter. 

The of the Daily will be five dollars; of the Weekly, 

two Pg in edvance. 

od forthe pres and ions for advertisements receiv- 
arther 


at No. 5 Water street. 
S. G. HOWE, 
WILLIAM JACKSON, 
F. W. BIRD; 
JOHN P, JEWETT 








be fitted +, ; fashionable suit without de- 
oe MO ALTER HOWE, 





aia 


Boston, Deo, 28—Jan, 9, Trastecs: 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


For the National Era. 


TO PHEBE. 


BY MIS®& ALICE CAREY. 
Our own old-fashioned homestead— 
How the distance makes it fair! 
For I know the hearth is blazing, 
And that you and El are there. 


’Twas a mournful, mournfal morning 
When we parted in such pain— 

O my dear ones, O my sisters, 
Shall we ever meet again ? 


Then, the faded grass of antumn 
On the graves of kindred fell— 

T have prayed since then, how often, 
To be sleeping just as well. 


Now the mantle of the spring-time 
Is all dabbled with the dew, 

But I see nor flowers nor sunshine 
When so far away from you: 


But, instead, the orchard meadow, 
And the oak tree, and the well, 

And the cheerfal parlor, glowing 
With the smiles of you and El, 








O, the circle has grown narrow, 
That was once so gaily spread . 
Round the dear hearth of the homsstead— 
Some are gone, and some are dead. 


New York, April, 1951. 


DUTIES MEN OWE TO CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Sir: I have received, through the polite- 
ness of a friend, a copy of a sermon on the du- 
ties men owe to God and to Governments, de- 
livered at the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo, New York, by John C. Lord, D. D. 
This sermon has been extensively circulated 
through the country, to the no small terror of all 
persons who contemplate either passive or active 
resistance to the Fugitive Slave Law. And as 
is usual on all such occasions, it is filled with the 
idea of terrible wars and devastations as the cer- 
tain consequences of its unfaithful administra- 
tion, I confess that I felt unprepared to meet 
such a production from a text in every way op- 
posed to the scope of the sermon: for his text is, 
“ Render unto Ceesar the things that are Cassar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s;” and I 
was more forcibly stricken with the palpable con- 
tradictions, the evident results of the conscious- 
ness of a great mind, laboring to prove that 
wrong and oppression are sanctioned by God. The 
Wrong position into which he endeavors to thrust 
those religious denominations, &c., who have pro- 
hibited by ecclesiastical enactments their mem- 
bers from holdlng any office necessarily involving 
them in the sin of slave-hunting, or in any other 
manner assisting or abetting in the returning the 
fugitive to his master, may be seen upon page 20, 
and in the following language: 

“To allege that there is a higher law, which 
makes slavery, yer se, sinful, and that all legisla- 
tion that protecis the rights of masters, and en- 
joins the redelivery of the slave, is necessarily 
void and without authority, and may be consci- 
entiously resisted by arms and violence, is an in- 
fidel position, contradicted by both Testaments; 
which may be taught in the gospel of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and in the revelation of the skeptics 
and Jacobins who promised France, half a cen- 
tury ago, universal equality and fraternity; a 
gospel- whose baptism was blood, a revelation 
whose sacrament was crime. But it cannot be 
found in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, or in the 
Revelation of God’s will to men.” 

This may do for a flourish upona Thanksgiving 
to the Doctor’s congregation, and may help them 
to digest other matters equally if not more ab- 
surd; but it cannot carry conviction to my mind 
that even the Doctor himself is in earnest. My 
design is not so much to review the whole of the 
Doctor’s pet sermon, but only the two following 
assertions : 

I. “The decisions of Governments upon mat- 
ters within their jurisdiction, though they may 
be erroneous, are yet, from the necessity of the 
case, absolute.”—Page 13. 

II. “ To allege that there is a higher law, that 
makes slavery, per se, sinful, is contradicted by 
both Testaments” And again: the existence of 
domestic slavery was expressly allowed, sanc- 
tioned, and regulated, by the Supreme Lawgiver, 
in that divine economy which he gave to the He- 
brew State—Page 20. 

1, Are the decisions of Governments, though 
they may be erroneous, yet, from the necessity of 
the case, absolute? 

It might appear at first view unnecessary to 
contradict such an assertion, the very expression 
involving the most palpable absurdities. For, 
first, By the Doctor’s remarks you would suppose 
that the Apostles and Prophets had had the 
Constitution of the United States before them 
when writing their epistles and warnings to the 
Churches, and that everything said by them must 
be in accordance with it. Thewhole burden of 
the remarks of the Doctor would lead us to sup- 

that the Divine law is not worthy to be 
taken into consideration, since the author of the 
Constitution is higher than heaven: for although 
“ the decisions be erroneous, yet from the neces- 
sity of the case they are absolute.” That the 
Apostles of our Lord commanded obedience to 
the civil magistrate, none at all aoquainted with 
the holy oracles will deny. And that they for- 
bid forcible resistance to the erroneous decisions 
of civil governments is also plain; for, as has 
been well remarked by an ancient author, “Cx- 
sar usurped the Government of Rome, Jeroboam 
established idolatry in Israel, and Nebuchadnez- 
zar carried Judah captive; yet the successor of 
Cesar was acknowledged by our Redeemer, Jero- 
boam was appointed by God to be king over 
Israel, and the captives are commanded by the 
prophet Jeremiah to pray for the peace of the 
city whither they were carried captive ; for in its 
peace they should have peace.—Jer. xxix, 7. 

All this we acknowledge; and, further, that 
‘We are commanded to submit to every ordinance 
of man for the Lord’s sake; whether it be to the 
king as supreme, or unto governors, as unto them 
that are sent by him for the punishment of evil 
doers, or for the “ praise of them that do well.” 
And again: “Let every soul be subject to the 
higher powers. For there is no power but of 
God ; the powers that be are ordained of God.”— 
1 Peter ii, 17, Rom. xiii, 1. 

Now, in these passages, civil governments are 
viewed in two lights—first, as the ordinance of 
man, and secondly, as an ordinance of God. And 
in each sense we are commanded to render them 
obedience in the Lord. But certainly in neither 

mee are we to consider that their wicked legis- 

ion, which indeed is the abuse of their power. 
is binding upon the conscience. If we 
civil governments as only human institutions, it 
follows as a necessary consequence, that they 
have no right to enact laws contrary to the law of 
God: for the authority of the Creator must be 
considered superior to the creature. But if we 
consider civil governments as an ordinance of 
God, it is most unreasonable and absurd to sup- 
that God would give us a moral law, and 
omed obedience to its precepts, under the pen- 
alty of eternal death, and then clothe civil govern- 
ors with authority to pass and enact laws to vio- 
late that law, and annul it. If, indeed, civil gov- 
ernments have a right to enact laws violating one 
moral t, they have a right to enact laws 
nullifying every precept of the moral law; and 
the old infidel precept is established, so much 
contended for by Hobbes, Hume, Voltaire, and 
others, that we have no moral law but the law of 
the land, and therefore “the gospel of Dr. Lord 
is a gospel contrary to both Testaments, a gospel 
whose baptism was blood, and whose sicrament 
was crime, but cannot be found in the Gospel of 
our Lord and Saviour, or in the Revelation of 
God’s will to men” But Dr. Lord endeavors to 
avoid this difficulty, viz: “the reaffirmation of 
the doctrines of tyrants of passive obedience and 
non-resistance,” by telling us that “it does not 
belong to the Church in her organized capacity, 
nor to Christians, solely as such, and with refer- 
ence to their religious duties, to revolutionize 
Governments.” 

Now, let us keep before our minds that there 
has been no threat at revolutionizing Govern- 
ments, or even dissolving this our much-loved and 
heart-cherished Union; but only in the mean 
time refusing to carry in any way, directly or in- 
directly, the fugitive slave back to his master 
and to and to suffer the penalty rather 
than commit the crime; and in the mean time 
‘we use our best endeavors to have this law re- 
pealed, and we will perceive that the Doctor has 
} Bie e men of straw, to act as scarecrows for 





are 
duties belonging to a citizen which not be- 
long to “solely” ag a Christian. 


the two-fold office of bishop and general: it was 
observed that during the engagement, the bishop 
swore profanely ; and upon being asked by one 
of his officers why his reverence swore, he re- 
plied, ‘“‘I swear not as a bishop, but as a soldier.” 
“ But,” replied the officer, “when the devil gets 
the soldier, what will become of the bishop ?” 
The duty of a citizen is the duty of a Chris- 
tian, and the duty of a Christian is that of a 
citizen : for the Christian religion regulates the 
Christian’s duty, as a parent, a child, a citizen ; 
and he is bound as a Christian, not only to obey 
the moral injunctions of his Maker in every de- 
partment of life, but to refuse active or passive 
disobedience. 

This will appear the more plain when we con- 
sider that God has given us two institutions to 
regulate our civil and religious conduct—the 
State and the Church. Nor are these institu- 
tions to be considered as possessing contradictory 
laws; since they are given to the same people, 
and the same person is supposed to be a subject 
of both. 

And can it be supposed that the duties of these 
institutions should conflict with each other? If 
80, then, when a man becomes a Christian, he 
should cease to be a citizen; and when a citizen, 
he should cease to become a Christian. An infi- 
nitely wise and consistent God would never have 
given the two institutions to the same man, had 
it been intended that ungodly enactments of men 
should set aside the Divine legislation. So far 
are we from being co.nmanded to submit to do 
wrong, that when human legislation is in direct 
opposition to the Divine law, resistance, active or 
ive, as the case may be, becomes our duty ; for 
“we ought to obey God rather than man.” 

Now, the decree of Herod to kill “all the chil- 
dren that were in Bethlehem and in all the coasts 
thereof, from two years old and under,” was a 
civil enactment; and I presume, had volunteers to 
have been supplied from the Doctor’s congrega- 
tion, although this would not be “idolatry,” yet 
the Doctor would not find it convenient to have 
told his people to arise at their Governor’s call, 
and help to murder at the King’s commandment. 
But as this doctrine is reluctantly allowed by Dr. 
Lord when the command is expressly opposed to 
the Divine law in cases of idolatry, and perhaps 
the qualifying sentence “within their jurisdic- 
tion” is meant to lay the plan for a successful re- 
treat; and as he labors faithfully and boldly to 
show that legislation recognising man as 8 chattel 
is within the legitimate jurisdiction of Govern- 
ment, I shall notice what he says in that respect, 
which was the second thing I purpose to notice. 
II. Is it contrary to “ both Testaments to say 
that there is a higher law, making slavery per se 
sinful?” This is what the Doctor affirms, and 
this is what we purpose to disprove. But Dr. 
Lord goes farther than this: for he expressly 
says that “Slavery was sanctioned and regulated 
by the Supreme Lawgiver in the Divine econo- 
my which he gave to the Hebrew State,” and 
that “all the ingenuity of all the Abolitionists 
in the United States can never destroy the neces- 
sary conclusion of this admitted Divine sanction 
of slavery.”—Page 20. 

But he not only claims the Patriarchs and Jews 
as giving the Divine sanction to slavery, but also 
our Lord and hig Apostles; for he again speaks 
of sincere and conscientious persons who have 
persuaded themselves that slavery is wrong; 
“and that in the nineteenth century, that the ex- 
ample of the Jewish economy and the teachings 
and practice of our Lord and his Apostics are 
antiquated, and of no binding force upon the 
conscience of men.” —Page 21. 

Here it is imyossible to mistake the Doctor. 
He is plain; and while we from our heart pity 
the man who with the Bible before him can think 
as he does, yet he is much more consistent than 
the pitiful apologist for slavery, who, while he 
maintains that it is sinful, nevertheless continues 
to sustain it. 

[10 BE CONTINUED | 
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SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


PRINCIPLES THE FIRST — NAMES A SECOND- 
ARY OBJECT, 
From the Green Mountain Freeman. 


The Burlington Courier, and some other Free 
Soil papers, are suggesting, these days, the expedi- 
ency of forming a new organization of the friends 
of freedom, on such basis as shall more effectually 
rally on one platform all the opponents of the 
slave power, taking Liberty and Democracy for 
the watch-word, and assuming, perhaps, some new 
corresponding party appellation. 

That there must be a more thorough and effi- 


we do not mean to fold up our hends and submit 
to be overridden and made the vassals of the slave 
power, we are fully conscious; but, at the same 
time, we must be permitted to say that we beve 
little faith in the efficacy of names, and less in the 
plan of often changing them, which, experience 
has shown us, is liable to subject a party to false 
imputations, and give its opponents unjust and 
unnecessary advantages. 
The name, however, which was assumed by the 
united party in Vermont, atthe convention of the 
31st of May, 1849—that of the Free Democracy— 
seemed to be one which was not only required by 
the circumstances, but one which was beautifully 
appropriate in itself, as combining the leading, and, 
rightly viewed, the congenial idea’ of the two 
classes who had so cordially and harmoniously 
come together to battle for freedom under the new 
banner they then unrolled to the breeze. 
Liberty and Democracy are indeed, or ought to 
be, one and the same thing. Jefferson was the 
father of Democracy, and his creed also furnished 
the principal groundwork of the Free Soil party. 
And we all,as Anti-Slavery men, Free-Soilers, or 
Free Democrats, believe that we consitute the only 
true Democracy ; and that at this day, with our 
aims to carry out the great leading idea of our 
Government—equal liberty to all—we only are 
entitled to be called the National Democratic par- 
ty. But there is another great party, entertain- 
ing a very different creed respecting what we all 
know is becoming the paramount issue of the day, 
who claim also to be the National Democratic 
party, and are now very widely known by that 
appellation ; and it is moreover an appellation, 
which, as applied to them, with their avowed pur- 
pose of going with the South in sustaining the 
worst of the compromise measures, has become a 
term of offence to the friends of freedom. 
And we may readily see the jealousies and sus- 
picions the adoption of such a name might intro- 
duce into our ranks, the confusion and uncer- 
tainty it might produce, the wide door it might 
open on one side to the unreliable accessions, and 
the narrow, if not an impassable one, it might be 
thought to leave for any accession on the other 
side—the handle it might give our opponents, 
and the cover it might afford for shuffling politi- 
cians who might thus be enabled to hail under one 
flag and act under another. 
The name of Free Democracy, as we have said, 
is an appropriate and significant appellation for 
our party as at present constituted. It has now 
become sufficiently distinctive of our professed 
united purposes of resisting the encroachments of 
the slave power, and of restoring the now pervert- 
ed functions of the General Government to their 
legitimate scope, and the basis of action on which 
Jefferson and Madison left it. All true Democrats 
should and will be satisfied with thename. The 
old anti-slavery men are now generally found ral- 
lying under it cheerfully—much more 80, we 
think, than they would be likely to do under any 
such new one as has been suggested. Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and several 
of the Western States, have adopted it to such an 
extent, that it now promises to be the common 
appellation by which the friends of free princi- 
i are everywhere to be known ; and shall Ver- 
mont, then, the first to assume it, be the first to 
seek to change it ? 
We assume not the province of dictating to the 
party at large; but the considerations we have 
named are sufficient, in our view, to make us at 
least pause before embarrassing ourselves with 
the question of new names or new organizations, 
other than to make the present more thorough 
more efficient, and more faithful to the great and 
vital principles of freedom which we stand pledged 
to advance. 





POSITION OF FREE-SOILERS. 

From the Ashtabula Sentinal. 
The National Era contains 2 letter from Mr. 
Lewis, the distinguished friend of liberty in Cin- 
cinnati; and an able editorial, by Dr. Bailey, on 
this subject. With these articles we substantially 
On some minor points, we entertain doubts. 
The plan of adopting free trade as one of the 
articles of our political faith, is of questionable 
policy. We have long thought it the only plan 
which will drive the South to emancipation. Let 
them pay, in direct taxes, the money necessary 
for the support of the Federal Government, in 
proportion to their slaves, as they would be con- 
strained to do were that policy adopted, and they 
would soon commence the work of emancipation. 
Another consideration should not be omitted. 
The profi of the Government has become 
absolutely insufferable. Suppose our revenues 
were derived from direct taxation, the people 
would know the amount which they pay, and they 
would watch its expenditure, and would hold 
their public servants accountable for its judicious 
outlay 
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Prom the London Traveller. 


THE RECORDING ANGELS. 
“ A woman’s work is never done,” said Mrs. 
James; “I am sure I’ thought I should get 
through by sundown, and here is this lamp, now, 
on which I must go and spend half an hour be- 
fore it will burn.” e 
“ Don’t you wish you had never been married ?” 
said Mr. James, with a good-natured laugh. 
Yes,” rose to Mrs. James’s lips; but a glance 
at her husband and two little urchins, who, with 
sparkling eyes anc glowing cheeks, were tum- 
bling over him, checked that reply. 
“T should like the good with the evil, if I could 
have it,” she said. . 
“T am sure you have no great evil to endure,” 
replied her husband. 3 
“ That is just all you gentlemen know about it. 
How should you like itif you could not get an 
uninterrupted half hour to yourself from morning 
to night? What would become of your favorite 
studies ?” 
“] do not think there is any need of that. I 
know your work could be arranged so systemati- 
cally as to give you some time to call your own.” 
“Well, all I wish is,” was the reply, “that you 
could follow me round for one day, and see what 
I have to do.” ’ 

When the lamp was trimmed, the conversation 
was resumed. Mr. James had been giving the 
subject some thought. 

“ Wife,” said he, “I have a plan to propose, 
and I wish you to promise me that you will ac- 
cede toit. It is an experiment, and I wish you 
to give it a fair trial to please me.” 

After hesitating awhile, as she had great rea- 
son to suppose it would be quite impracticable, 
she at length promised. 

“This ismy plan. I want you to take two 
hours out of every day for your own private use. 
Make a point of going up into your room, and 
locking yourself in, and let the work go undone 
if it must. Spend this time in the way most 
profitable to yourself. Now, I shall bind you 
down to your promise for one month; at the end 
of that time, if it has proved a total failure, we 
will try some other way.” 

“ When shall I begin?” 

“To-morrow !”” 

To-morrow came. Mrs. James had selected 
two hours before dinner as the most convenient 
for her; and as the family dined at one o’clock, 
she was to have finished her morning work, be 
dressed, and in her room at eleven. Hearty as 
her efforts were to accomplish this, the appointed 
hour found her work but halfdone; yet, true to her 
promise, she retired to her room, and turned the 
key in the door. 

After spending perhaps half an hour in form- 
ing her plans for study, she drew up a table, 
placed her books before her, prepared pen and 
paper, and commenced with much enthusiasm. 
Scarcely was the pen dipped in the ink, when 
there was a trampling of little feet along the 
hall, aad a loud pounding on the chamber-door. 
“Mamma, mamma, I cannot find my mittens, 
and Frank is going out with me to slide!” 

“Go to Amy, daughter; mamma is busy now.” 
“Amy is busy too,and says she can’t leave 
the baby.” 

Upon this the child began to cry. The easiest 
way for Mrs. James to settle the difficulty, and 
indeed the only way, was to go and hunt up the 
missing articles. Then a parley must be held 
with Frank, to induce him to wait for his sister, 
and the little girl’s tears must be dried, and lit- 
tle hearts must be set right before the children 
were sent out to play, and a little lecture given, 
too, on the necessity of putting things where they 
belonged. Time slipped away, and Mrs. James 
returned to her study; her watch told her that 
ome hour was gone. She quietly resumed her 
task, and was getting well under way again, when 
a heavier step was heard, and her door was once 
more tried. Now, Mr. James must be admitted. 
‘“‘ Mary,” said he, “do come and put on a string 
for me. There is not a bosom in my drawer in 
order. [amin a hurry. I ought to have been 
down town an hour ago.” 

Mrs. James went for her work-basket, and fol- 
lowed him. The tape was sewed on, then a but- 
ton needed fastening, then a rip in his glove must 
be mended. 

Mrs. James took his glove and stitched away 
at it, with a smile lurking in the corners of her 
mouth. 

“What are you laughing at?” inquired her 
husband. 

“To think how famously your plan works,” re- 
plied she. re 

“| deciate,” @xciutmet te; “wee thin yuus 
study hour? [am sorry; but what can a man 
do? he cannot go down town without a shirt- 
bosom.” 

“Certainly not,” replied his wife, quietly. 

When her liege lord was fairly equipped, Mrs. 
James returned to her room again. About half 
an hour remained to her, of which she was deter- 
mined to make the most. Once more was her 
place found, and her pen dipped in the ink, when 
there was another disturbance in the entry. 
Amy had returned with the baby from his walk. 
She took him into the nursery to get him asleep. 
Now, the only room in the house where Mrs. 
James could have a fire to herself was the room 
adjoining the nursery. The ordinary noise of 
the children did not disturb her; but the very 
extraordinary one which Master Charley felt 
called upon to make, when he was fairly upon his 
back in the cradle, was rather more than could 
be borne by most mothers, without seriously dis- 
turbing the train oftheir thoughts. Mrs. James 
closed her book until the storm should be over- 
past. Soon after quiet was restored, the children 
came in from sliding, crying, with cold fingers. 
Just as the dinner bell rang, Mrs. James closed 
her book in despair. . 

“ How did you succeed with your studies this 
morning?” inquired Mr. James. “I am sure I 
did not hinder you long.” 

“No; yours was only one of a dozen interrup- 
tions.” 

“ Oh, well; you must not be discouraged. You 
cannot expect to succeed the first time. Persist 
in it until the family learn, that if they want 
anything of you, they must come at some other 
time.” 

The second day of trial happened to be a stormy 
one ; and, as the morning was very dark, Bridget 
overslept herself, and breakfast wasan hour later. 
This last hour Mrs. James could not recover. 
Eleven o’clock came, and her morning work was 
but half done. With a mind disturbed and de- 
pressed, she left things in the suds as they were, 
and retired punctually to her study. She found, 
however, that it was impossible to fix her atten- 
tion upon anything which required thought. 
Neglected duties haunted her as ghosts do the 
guilty conscience. Finding she was really doing 
nothing with her books, and wishing not to lose 
the morning wholly, she commenced a letter. 
Bridget came to the door before she had written 
half a page. 

“What shall we have for dinner, ma’am? 
There ain’t no marketing come, and you did not 
tell me what to get.” 

“ Have some steaks.” 

“ We han’t got any.” 

“Well, I will send out for some.” 

Now, there was no one to send but Amy, and 
Mrs. James knew it. With a sigh, she put away 
her letter, and went into the nursery. 

“ Amy, Mr. James has forgotten the marketing. 
I wish you to run over to the provision store and 
order some beef-steaks; I will stay with baby.” 

Amy was none too well pleased to be sent on 
this errand. She remarked, “that she must first 
change her dress.” 

“Be as quick as possible, then,” said Mrs. 
j ames, “ for I am particularly engaged this morn- 
ing. 

Amy neither obeyed nor disobeyed, but man- 
aged to take her own time in reality, though 
without any direct determination to do so. Mrs. 
James, thinking she might get along a sentence 
or two in the nursery, took the German book in; 
but to this arrangement Charley would by no 
means consent. " ieunein must show him the 
kittens in the book; whether there or not, it was 
all one to him—but amused he must be. Half 
her second day’s time of trial was gone, when 
Amy came in; and, with a sigh, Mrs. James re- 
turned to her room. Before one o’clock, she had 
been called down to the kitchen twice on some 
important business relating to the dinner, and, 
for this day, not one entire page of a letter had 
been written. 

On the third morning she arose early, made 
every provision for dinner, and for the comfort of 
the family, which she deemed necessary, and, 
elated by success, in spirits, and with good 
courage, she entered her study precisely at eleven 
o'clock. Now, she was to have a fine time of it. 
Her books were o , ond a hard lesson sum- 
moned to the conflict. Scarcely had she read a 
line, when she heard the door bell ring. 

“ Somebody. wishes to see you in the parlor, 
Mrs. ep 

“ Tell them I am engaged, Bridget.” 

“I told them you were to Salis sa and 
they give me names; but I did not exactly 
understand.” 

Mrs. James was to go—to smile when 
she felt sober, to be social when her thoughts 
to find h cquesaiie, tr they'aato » Vang call 
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her study. On the next day following, she was 
obliged to keep her bed with sick headache ; and 
on Saturday, Amy having extra work to do, the 
charge of the baby devolved upon her. Thus 
passed the first week. f 
True to her promise, Mrs. James patiently per- 
severed for a month in her efforts to secure to 
herself this fragment of her broken time, with 
what success the week’s history can tell. With 
its close, closed the month of December. Being 
particularly occupied on the last day of the old 
year, in getting ready for the morrow’s festival, 
it was near the last hour of the day when she 
made her good-night’s call in the nursery. She 
went to the crib to look at baby; there he lay, 
fast asleep, in his innocence and beauty. She 
kissed his rosy cheek gently, and stroked softly 
his golden hair, and, pressing his little dimpled 
hands within hers, she drew the warm covering 
more closely around him, carefully tucking it in ; 
then, stealing one more kiss, she left him to his 
slumbers, and sat down on her daughter's bed. 
She was also sweetly asleep, with her dolly hugged 
close to her. Her mother smiled, but soon it 
seemed as if graver and sadder thoughts filled her 
mind, as indeed they did. She was thinking of 
her disappointed plans, To her, not only the 
‘or month, but the past year, seemed to have 
een one of fruitless effort; it seemed to her 
broken and disjointed ; even her hoursof religious 
meditation had been encroached upon and dis- 
trasted. She had accomplished nothing that she 
could see, but keep her house and family ; and, to 
her saddened thoughts, even this seemed to have 
been but indifferently done. Yearnings for some- 
thing better than this, she was conscious of. 
What did she need, then? To see some of the 
results of her life-work? To be conscious of 
some unity of purpose, some weaving together of 
these life-threads, now so broken and single? 
She felt, she wag quite sure, no desire to shrink 
from duty, however humble; but she sighed for 
some comforting assurance of what was duty. 
Her pursuits, conflicting as they did with her 
tastes, seemed to her frivolous. She felt there 
was some better way of living, which she had 
failed of discovering. As she leaned over her 
— her tears now fell fast upon that young 
row. 
How earnestly wished that mother that she 
could shield her child from the disappointments 
and self-reproaches and mistakes from which she 
was then suffering ; that thd little one might take 
up life where she could give it to her, mended by 
all her own experience. It would have been a 
great comfort, could she have felt that she could 
have fought the battle for both. Yet she knew 
that it could not be so ; that we must all learn for 
ourselves what are those things which make for 
our peace. With tears still in her eyes, she gave 
the good-night to the child, and with soft step 
entered the adjoining room, and there fairly 
kissed out the old year on another chubby cheek 
which nestled among the pillows ; then she sought 
her own rest. 
Soon she found herself in a singular place. She 
was traversing a vast plain ; no trees were visible, 
save those which sxirted the distant horizon; on 
their tops rested a wreath of golden clouds. Be- 
fore her, travelling towards that distant light, 
was @ female. - Little children were about her, 
sometimes in her arms and sometimes at her side. 
As she journeyed on, she busied herself caring 
for them. Now she soothed them when weary— 
now she taught them how to travel, and again she 
warned them of the pitfalls and stumbling-blocks 
in the way. She helped them over the one, and 
taught them to be wary of the other. She talked 
to them of that golden light which she kept con- 
stantly in view, and towards which she seemed 
hastening with her little flock. But what was 
most remarkable was, that, all unknown to her, 
two golden clouds floated above her, on which re- 
posed two angels. Before each was a golden book 
and a pen of gold. One angel, with mild and 
loving eyes, peered constantly over the right 
shoulder, and the other over the left; they fol- 
lowed her from the rising to the setting of the 
sun. They watched every word and look and 
deed, no matter how trivial. When it was good, 
the angel over the right shoulder, with a glad 
smile, wrote it down in his golden book; when 
evil, however trivial, the angel over the left shoul- 
der wrote it down in his book. Then he kept 
his sorrowful eyes on her, until he found peni- 
tence for the evil; upon which he dropped a tear 
upon his record and blotted it out, and both an- 
gels rejoiced. To the lookers-on it seemed as if 
the traveller did little which was worthy of such 
careful record. 
Sometimes she did but bathe the weary feet of 
her children, and the angel over the right shoul- 
der wrote it down. Sometimes she did but wait 
patiently to lure back some little truant who had 
taken a step in the wrong direction, and the angel 
over the right shoulder wrote it down. z 
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gress as to let the little pilgrims at her side lan- 
guish or stray ; then it was the angel over the left 
shoulder who lifted the golden pen and made the 
entry, followed her with sorrowing eyes, seeking 
to blot it out. If, wishing to hasten on her jour- 
ney, she left the little ones behind, it was the sor- 
rowing angel recorded her progress. Now the ob- 
server felt, as she looked on, that this was a faith- 
ful record, and was to be kept to that journey’s 
end. Those strong clasps of gold on those golden 
books also impressed her with the belief that they 
were to be sealed for a future opening. Her sym- 
pathies were warmly excited for the traveller, 
and, with a beating heart, she quickened her steps 
that she might overtake her, and tell her what 
she had seen, and entreat her to be watchful, and 
faithful, and patient to the end, in her life’s work, 
for she had, herself, seen that its results would all 
be known when those golden books should be un- 
clasped. That she must not think any duty, 
which it fell in her way to do, trivial, for surely 
there was an angel over her right shoulder, or 
one over her left, who would record it all. 

Eager to warn her of this, she gently touched 
her. The traveller turned, and she recognised, 
or seemed to recognise, herself. Startled and 
alarmed, she awoke, and found herself in tears. 
The gray light of the morning struggled through 
the half-open shutter, the door was ajar, and mer- 
ry faces were peeping in. 

“ Wish you a happy new year, mamma. Wish 
you a happy new year!” 

She returned the merry greeting, heartily. 
She seemed to have entered on a new existence; 
she had found her way through the mazes where 
she had been entangled, and light was now about 
her path. The angel over the right shoulder, whom 
she had seen in her dream, had assured her that 
her life-work was bound up in that golden book, 
and its final results would be known; had assured 
her what was duty. Nowshe saw plainly enough, 
what she had not seen before, that, while it was 
right and important for her to cultivate, as far as 
she could, her own mind and heart, it was equally 
right and equally important for her to perform, 
faithfully, all those little h old duties and 
cares, on which the comfort or virtue of her fami- 
ly depended. 

They had acquired a new dignity from the 
records of that golden pen—and they could not be 
neglected without danger. 

Sad thoughts, and misgivings, and ungratified 
longings, seemed all to have taken their flight 
with the old year; and it was with a new resolu- 
tion, a cheerful hope, and a happy heart, that she 
welcomed the new year. 
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COMPOSITION OF COLORS. 


Mr. Gliddon, in one of his late lectures at 
Boston, gave the annexed information respect- 
ing the composition uf the colors used by the 
ancient Egyptians, in their earliest and latest 

ictorial scenes—colors which, after a lapse of 
our thonsand years, stand unrivalled in bril- 
liancy and beauty : . 

To begin with white. This is so perfect 
that, after the lapse of four thousand years, its 
lustre is inimitable. It was formed of pure 
chalk, by pounding the various species of fossil 
crabs, &c., that abound in Egyptian limestone 
quarries. Yellow was yellow iron ochre—found 
of all possible shades in the strata of Egypt and 
Nubia. Oxides of iron in their hepa state ; 
sometimes also burned, to vary the color. Red 
was red earthy bole, in its natural state—tritox- 
ides of iron, in which is classed the colcotar or 
** violet of vitriol.”” Blue, comprising the cost- 
ly “ ultra-marine,” is sometimes an oxide of 
copper, frequently an oxide of iron; and man 
Egyption blues give oxide of cobalt, under anal- 
ysis. These artificial formations imply ex- 
treme chemical skill. Green was compounded 
of artificial metallic blues and natural yellow 
ochres ; and, ashe blue itself was formed b 
Vitritying oxides of iron, copper, or cobalt, wit 
sand ee oda, in crucibles or in balls, subjected 
to the heat of the surface; and,as blues and 
greens abound in the paintings even of the pyr- 
amidal era, (or long before Abraham,) this not 
oniy explains why the tians were well 
acquainted with glass in those days, but that 
they knew how to color it, as is proved by rel- 
ics of all kinds of colored glassitself, abounding 
in Museums, and by glass vases drawn on the 
monuments of exquisite colors, produced by 
arts now lost. Black is sometimes pure bone 
black ; sometimes it is a black earth (oxide of 
iron) found in Nilotic mines. 

These colors, is every om wot Pa to — 
mpalpable powder by grinding, m wi 
‘Arabie, and. diluted me water, were 
those used by the Egyptians, and were ied 
n the subject to be painted after the wall had 
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ordinary fresco. The mummy cases have es- 
tablished that the ancient Egyptians also un- 
derstood encaustic painting, with waa dissolved 
in naphtha. 





THE TWO GIVERS. 

A collection for foreign missions was being 
made ata church door. Up walked the richest 
man in the congregation, and laid a five-pound 
note on the plate. The people admired the gift, 
and praised the giver, but it gave no thrill of joy 
in heaven. Directly after him there came a lit- 
tle, pale, poor gi, meanly clad, and poverty 
written out in all her looks, yet with a counte- 
nance full of sweetness, and a tear trembling in 
her eye, and laid beside the rich man’s note a 
single penny. The crowd pushed her rudely 
by. No one noticed or pel for her gift. But 
Jesus and his angels, who were looking on, ac- 
cepted it, as far more precious than the rich 
man’s note, and made a record of it to her 
honor. 

You will ask, How came this difference ? 

That same morning the rich man had said 
within himself, “ What shall I give to the col- 
lection to-day, for foreigin missions? 1 must 
give a five-pound note, for that is what will be 
expected of me; and [ wish my donation to be 
above all the others.” 

That same morning the little girl had been 
reading her Bible, and had seen the story of the 
love of Jesus, and loved him in return. She 
thought within herself, “If Jesus did so much 
for me, Oh! what can I do to show my love to 
him? There is to be a collection for foreign 
missions this day, and I have only a penny ; 
but I will give my penny for Jesus’ sake, and 
it may be he will accept it from me, for I love 
him very much.” 

The little girl took her penny and laid it on 
the chair before which she was kneeling, and 
prayed thus for a blessing : 

“*Oh, my God! here is a penny which I will 
give to thee. Take it, Lord, although I am not 
worthy to give it, and bless it, so that it will do 
good to the peor heathen.””? Then rising from 
her knees, she took it to the church, and gave 
it as we said. 

Reader, bear in mind, it is not what we give, 
but how we give, that makes the service accepta- 
ble. The poor widow’s mite was declared more 
precious than the great man’s gold, by Christ; 
and your single penny will be held of greater 
value, and perhaps do more good, than many 
pounds wrongly presented, if only given in the 
exercise of faith and love. 


s 





A Sueur Mistaxe.—When Sir Isaac New- 
ton changed his residence, and went to live in 
Leicester Place, his next-door neighbor was a 
widow lady, who was much puzzled by the 
little she observed of the habits of the philoso- 


her. 
. One of the Fellows of the Royal Society of 
London called upon her one day, when, among 
other domestic news, she mentioned that some 
one had come to reside in the adjoining house, 
who, she felt certain was a poor mad gentle- 
man, ‘because,’”’ she continued, “ he diverts 
himself in the oddest ways imaginable. Every 
morning when the sun shines so brightly that 
we are obliged to draw the window blinds, he 
takes his seat in front of a tub of soap suds, and 
occupies himself for hours blowing soap bub- 
bles through a common clay pipe, which he 
intently watches floating about until they burst. 
He is doubtless,” she added, “now at his 
favorite amusement; do come and look at him.” 

The gentleman smiled, and then went up 
stairs, when, after looking through the stair-case 
window into the adjoining court-yard, he turned 
around and said : 

““My dear madam, the person whom you 
suppose to be a poor lunatic is no other dos 
the great Sir Isaac Newton, studying the 
refraction of light, a phenomenon which is 
beautifully exhibited upon the surface of a com- 
mon soap-bubble.” 





A Sora mane or Coat.—The Fife Advertiser, 
referring to one peculiar characteristic of the 
coal found in that district, which can be con- 
verted into articles of household furniture, such 
as looking-glass frames, writing-desks, chairs, 
and tables, states that Mr. William Williamson 
is at present engaged in making a sofa wholly 
composed of coal. It is nine feet long, with 
three compartments or divisions, and is suffi- 


siomt to comteain cowom pooploe gitti it. he 
front standards are beautifully carved. disp ay- 
ing three mongrel animals, which forcibly re 
mind the spectators of those richly-carved fig- 
ures that appear so frequently in Dr. Layard’s 
remians of ancient Babylon. This rare geolo- 
gical curiosity was ordered by General Wemyss, 
and it is highly probable that it will appear at 
the Great Exhibition, as it was ordered to be 
finished previous to that time; and, as the Gen- 
eral holds an appointment in the Queen’s 
household, it may yet be transferred from the 
Crystal Palace to the palace of Her Majesty. 








SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
IN QUART BOTTLES. 

For purifying the blood, und for the cure of Scrofula, Mer- 
curial Diseases, Rheumatism Cutaneous Eruptions, 
stubborn Ulcers, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Bronchi- 
ro Salt og ie ion, Fever Sores, Female 

‘omplaints, Erysi: S, ss of Appetite, Pimples, 

Sse General ebility, $c. U Appetite, ° 

HIs preparation has now borne the test of over fourteen 

years’ experience, since its first introduction to public 
favor, during which time numerous imitations have sprung 
into existence, founding their claims to the confidence of the 
community on the curative powers contained in the sarsa 
parilla root, the great reputation and extended use of which 
has been mainly attributable to the many wonderful cures 
effected by the use of this preparation. bile sarsaparilla 
root forms an important part of its combination, it is at the 
same time compounded with other vegetable remedies of 
great power, and it is in the peculiar combination and sci- 
entific manner of its preparation that its remarkable success 
in the cure of disease depends. Other preparations imitate 
it in the style of putting up, and in bearing the name of one 
of ita ingredients, and here ends their resemblance to it. 

Those needing a remedy and purifier like this, are requested 

to note where this difference exists, and, in making choice 

of what they will use, not to take any other but that one en- 
titled to their confidence, from the long list of cures it has 
effected on living witnesses, whose testimonials and resi- 
dences have been published, and who are still bearing daily 
testimony to its worth. The whole history of medicine has 
scarcely furnished a parallel to the numerous and remarka 
ble cures effected by its use, and what it has effected once 
it can effect again. 

FROM KENTUCKY. 


INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM CURED. 


Barpstown, Kentucky, July 10, 1849. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : 

It is my duty to communicate facts in relation to the ben- 
eficial effects of your Sarsaparilla. My wife was afflicted 
with inflammation and soreness of the stomach of the worst 
character ; her limbs and chest were much swollen ; she had 
constant headache, and last spring was attacked severely 
with inflammatory rheumatism. e best medical aid we 
could obtain afforded only tary relief; and while in 
this sitaation, she heard of the many remarkable cures ef- 
fected by the use of Sands’ Sursaparilla, and commenced 
its use, which produced instant relief, and less than six bot- 
tles entirely removed all the dropsical swelling and every 
other inflammatory symptom, restoring her to perfect 
health. I send this statement as an act of justice, believing 
it to be my duty to encou the suffering portion of the 
human family to use Sands’ Sarsaparilla, which I believe 
has no parallel in per nent nt Png pone ne 

With feelings of ng gratitude, I remain your friend 

SAMUEL P. HARGER. 





Read the following, from New Orleaas : 


New Orveans, November 12, 1849. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : 

I take the liberty of sending you a letter which may be of 
importance to those who are suffering as I have done. [re- 
ceived great benefit from your Sarsaparii a, having been 
cured of a malady after suffering six years. I hereby cheer- 
fully certify to the good effect of your medicine, and I hope 
God will reward you for all the good you havedone. A 
chronic cough had tormented me day and night, and repeat- 
ed attacks of fever induced me to believe that I should die 
with consumption. One day, while suffering a violent at- 
tack of burning fever, a triend persuaded me to try your in- 
comparable medicine, but, to tell the truth,I had no confi- 
dence in it. I finally purchased a bottle, and by its use and 
the help of God I was restored to better health than I had 
enjoyed for six years. I cannot but bless the author of this 
admirable my eel ; - ial 

With great respect, Iam, gentlemen, your most obedient 
gervaat, FERMIN GROUPAZ,. 

TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION. 
New DvuruaM, New Jersey, June 30, 1949. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : 

My wife suffered with a distress and burning in her chest 
for many years, and my dacghter was ieted her 
birth with a humor in her. blood. We consulted various 
physicians, and tried numerous remedies, without much 
benefit, until we heard, through Rev. Thomas Davis, of the 
great medicinal value of Sands’ Sarsaparilla. On his ree- 
ommendation. my wife and daughter decided on trying it, 
and soon experienced permanent benefit. My daugcter’s 
skin assumed a new appearance entirely; from being rough, 
hard, and scaly, it became smiooth and soft. My wife’s suf- 
ferings are almost gone, and its use a short time longer, it is 
my firm belief, will produce a perfect cure. 

ours with respect, G. S. HENDRICKSON, 
Pastor of the —- Church at the 
English Neighborhood. 


Oy Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. & 
D. SANDS. Druggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton street, 
corner of William, New York. Sold also by Druggists gen- 
erally throughout the United States and Canadas, 

Prem = per bottle; six bottles for $5. 
PATTERSON and CHS. STOTT 





PROGRESS PAMPHLETS. 

SERIES of twelve or fifteen Original Pamphlete, of th: 

above title, is in the course of publication at Cinein- 
nati, Ohio, by L. A. Hing, whose thorough study of the vari. 
ous questions of Reform cannot fail to make them acceptable 
to all liberal minds. They are issued at irregular intervals 
according to circumstances ; but, as near as may be, they wil) 
be issued monthly. They will embrace the great questions 
touching the relations of man to nature, and of mankina 
among themselves in every sphere of life; and their aim 
wiil be to hasten the time when greater liberty, more equal 
ity, and a purer fraternity, will secure to all the highest 
happiness of which they are individually capable. 

Terms —Ten cents single number, one dollar per dozen, 
or one dollar for tae series. Each number contains 32 pa- 
ges, beautifully printed and neatiy covered. Direct to 

March 13—6m L. A. HIN E, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, 
HIS new and attractive journal for Youth, edited by 
Mrs. Bailey, and published at Washington,can be ha 
at the Boston Agency Jor the National Era, 3 Cornh i 
Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; delivered in Boston, fre 
postage, 75 cents, GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
Nov. 25. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 


THE FREE PRESBYTERIAN. 

H'S paper (under the editorial control of Rev. Joseph 

Gordon, Rey. John Rankin, corresponding editor,) wil! 
complete the first half year of its existence on Wednesday 
January Ist, 1851. The substantial favorg extended to it 
thus far show that such a journal was needed by the reli- 
gious community. It will be the study of the editor to make 
its columns a still more full exponent of the principles and 
views of those who desire the church to take high and holy 
ground on the great moral questions which now agitate the 
world. The Free Presbyterian will steadily aim to present 
the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ (as it is) in harmory 
with all true reform—social, moral, and legislative—and in 
uncompromising hostility to all that is wrong, whether it 
find its lodging place in Church or State. 

While it is professedly the organ of the Free Presbyterian 
Church, and will maintain the distinctive principles whicb 
separate it from other branches of the Presbyterian family 
The Free Presbyterian will not be a mere sectarian sheet 
but will most heartily co-operate with every other instru- 
mentality calculated to promote the glory of God and the 
highest good of man. 

Terms, two dollars perannum. Address 

ILLIAM F. CLARK, Publisher, 
Mercer, Mercer Co., Pa 








Jan. 2. 
LOST, 
ON Sunday afternoon, March 9th, a Gold Breastpin, set 
with garnets and pearls in the form of a crescent, and 
having a chain and tassels. The finder will be suitably re 
warded by leaving it at this office. March 13. 


TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC. 
Hays G associated myself in business with Mr. JOHN 
A. PARKS, of the “MARLBORO HOTEL,’ | 
would invite those whom for the past six years | have been 
accustomed to meet at this and the Adams House, to make 
the Marlboro’ their home while in the city. 
I wiil to the utmost strive to serve acceptably those who 
may favor me with their patronage. 
: CHARLES W. JENKS. 
Marlboro’ Hotel, Boston, March 1, 1851. Mar. 10—tfg 


“ MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 
TEMPERANCE HOUSE. JENKS § PARKS, No. 
229 Washington street, Boston. C. W. JENKS. 
March 20—lyg J. A. PARKS. 


ORTHOPAEDIC SURGERY. 
(THE USE OF THE KNIFE DISPENSED WITH.) 
i managers of the Parkeville Institute (near Philadel- 
phia) have opened a ward in that Institution, for the 
cure of DEFORMITIES OF THE HUMAN BODY, 
such as curved spine, crooked limbs,deformed bones, clab feet 
and all diseases of an analogous character, and also hernia, or 
rupture, by means which render a resort to the use of the 
knife unnecessary. These patients will be under the charge 
of an experienced and skillful Orthopedic Surgeon, (Dr. 
F. Cullen,) who was for four years a pupil of the late cele- 
brated Dr. HEBER CHASE, of Philadelphia, and who 
has for the last ten years devoted himself to this specialty 
Persons at a distance can consult with Dr. Cullen, by 
letter, describing the case and enclosing a fee of ten dollars 
directed to the care of Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 58 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, to whom all applications 
for admission are to be made. 
T. F. CULLEN, M. D., 
March 20—tf Visiting Surgeon. 


SUPERIOR DAGUERREOTYPES, 
FIRST PREMIUM! 
J H. _WHITEHURST has extended the field of his ope- 

e rations,over more ground than any Daguerreotypist in 
the country. His Galleries may be found on Pennsylvania 
avenue, between Four-and-a half and Sixth streets; No. 207 
Baltimore street, Baltimore; corner Broadway and Leonard 
street, New York; No. 77 Main street, Richmond; Syca 
more street. Petersburg; Main street, Norfolk; and Main 
street, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

His beautifully and highly finished Electro Daguerreo- 
types are an extraordinary improvement, insuring faithful 
and highly finished likenesses in a few seconda. 

The rotary back-ground. invented by J. H. Whitehurst, 
gives an airy and living appearance to the picture. 

He is the patentee of the Morteotype, the art of imbedding 
Daguerreotype likenesses in tombstones, 80 as to make them 
resist the ravages of time and weather. 

Whitehurst’s establishments now distribute more than 
thirty thousand pictures annually, and have never given dis- 
satisfaction! This is certainly a flattering proof of the su- 
periority of his likenesses. 

J. H. W. calls the attention of the public generally to his 
elegantly furnished Gallery over Lane & Tucker’s new 
store, where a free exhibition of pictures will be given. 

Notwithstanding the usual competition in Daguerreotypes 
at the recent fair of the Maryland Institute, he was awarded 
the first medal by the judges. 

Likenes-es of every description copied, and post-mortem 
cases attended to. March 27—tf 


PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTIrUTE, 
Incorporated by the State of New Jersey, 
CCESSIBLE from all parts of the United States, situ- 
ated two miles south of Woodbury, the county town of 
Gloucester county, New Jersey, and five miles from Red 
Bank, is now in successful operation, for the cure of Gout, 
Rheomatism, Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, Dyspep- 
sia, Constipation, Diarrhoea, Dropsy, Piles, Prolapsus Uteri, 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Liver Complaint, Drankenness, In- 
av. and Scrofulous, Nervous, Febrile, and Cutaneous 
iseases. 

















This Institution was built expressly for the purpose of a 
Water Cure Establishment, is capable of accommodating 
fifty patients, and abundantly supplied with water of the 


iz 

The Potion nas Deen selected Tor tne pecunar sarmurivy 
of its atmosphere, the inexhaustible supply of water, its 
proximity to the city, and the advantages which it offers 
for fully carrying out the principles and practices cf the 

‘ater Cure; and, owing to the mildness of the climate, it 
is kept open all the year, winter as well as summer. 

The main building is three stories high, standing back 
from the street about one hundred feet, with asemicircular 
grass plot in front, and contains thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds around the house are tastefally laid out with walks 
and planted with trees, shrubs, &c. On the left of the en: 
trance to these grounds is a cottage containing four rooms, 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con- 
venience for “ packing,” bathing, &c.; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant, standsa similar 

cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes. 

In the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun 
dred feet, are three other cottages,some eighty feet apart 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at the door; the 
other two are occupied by the servants. 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages as 
well as into the main building, and all the waste watercar- 
tied off by drains under ground, (the Doctor being very par- 
ticular to have every part kept clean and in good order.) 

THE WATER WORKS 

Consigt of a circular stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservoir.containing 
five hundred barrels, brought from a never-failingspring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill. There are thir- 
teen of these springs not far distant from each other, but 
five of them are capable of keeping the reservoir consta: t- 
ly overflowing. The surplus water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain in the water-works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water works 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which iss 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and can 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter. Adjoining the douche room is a dressing room 

with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the cure 0 

piles, &c.) is one of the most complete contrivances of the 
kind, being entirely under the control of the patient using 
the same. 

Below the water works, further down the hill, stands the 
swimming bath, with a stream of water constant. y passing 
through it. 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 
Consists of a two-story building, connected with the main 
building by an enclosed gallery or passage—containing large 
packing rooms, bathing rooms, douches, (rising and falling,) 
plunge baths, half baths, sitz baths, foot baths, Ke. &c. 

A further description is deemed unnecessary, as those 
needing that kind of treatment are invited to call and see 
for themselves. 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the greatest care, and are all accust d to the y of 
a hydropathic establishment 

Parkeville is about nine miles from Philadelphia, sur- 
rounded bya flourishing neighborhood of industrious and 
enterprising farmers. Communication may be had with the 
city, either by water or otherwise, several times daily. 
There are churches and schools in its immediate vicinity. 

The managers, while they offer the advantages of their 
Institution to the diseased, would also tender them the 
comforts and conveniences of a home. 

TERMS. 

Ten dollars per week, or thirty-five dollars per month, 
which fhelude board, treatment, and all other charges ex- 
cept washing. Those requiring extra accommodation will 
be charged accordingly. 

Persons at a distance can obtain the opinion of the Resi- 
dent Physician, as to the probable effect of the water treat- 
ment, by enclosing ten dollars, accompanied by a written 
statement of their case. 

Application to be made to 

SAMUEL WEBB, Secretary, 
58 South Fourth street, Philadeiphia. 

Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and_ 
halfa dozen craah towels, or these can be purchased at the 
Institute. 

Sach as wish to keép their own horses at Parkeville, can 
have them well taken care of at reasonable prices. 

DRUNKENNESS is a physical disease, and can cer- 
tainly be cured in almost every case, however inveterate, by 
a proper and scientific use of water, provided the patient 
has sufficient vitality to produce the necessary reaction, and 
is sincerely desirous to overcome the almost “ irresistible in- 
clination for strong drink” 

Do not wait until your affl ction becomes public; the mo- 
ment you (or your friends) discover a desire for stimulating 
drinks, or for opiates of any kind, or for tobacco in any form, 
apply without hesitation—the earlier, the more speedy the 

ure. 
The inclination for stimulunts, opiates, narcotics, &c., 
can be entirely removed, even where they have been resort 
ed to for the relief of pain, (which can generally be assuaged 
by the water treatment. without recourse to those poisonous 
* . 

SUN SANITY, no matter how excited or depressed the pa- 
tieat may be, when not caused by organic destruction of 
some important part, can generally be cured by rational and 
mild treatment at this institution. Such patients will have 
all the benefits of an asylum and the comforts of a home, 
with skillful, kind, and attentive nurses. 

Separate Buildings, apart from the main building, are 
provided for the above-mentioned classes of patients, where 
they can, if necessary, be entirely private and unobserved 
» * of the wards is appropriated to ORTHOPIEDIC 
OR MECHANICAL SURGERY, for distorted limbs, 
&c., where the knife is entirely dispensed with, aided by 
hydriatic treatment v hen necessary. 

Finding, from the number of patients heretofore sent by 
some of the most eminent physicians, here and elsewhere, 
that there is a disposition on the part of the Medical Pro- 

Session to patronize an institution like this, where the med- 
ieal and surgical departments are under the direction of 
regularly educated physiciaus, and where nothing that sa- 
vors of quackery is allowed, and aware of. the difficulty of 

















coated with a layer of stucco 
Gypsum, and the colors were en 








For sale by R.S. administering the water treatment in private practice, the 
$ os en A By A yw dtm KER, | board of manage rs - — ha ror pr perros yt 
ilad ; : ts ary and profe 
SE TH a boWwce. mato, r Apri desde patients to Parkeville Institute. March 6. 
LARD FOR OIL. JAMES BIRNEY aze CHARLES C. PEIRCE, 
ANTED.—Cash paid neinnati. 
Linea sh to . Reem, mertqntalon-tot IRNEY & PEIRCE, Attorneys at Law and Notaries 
EMERY, Lard Oil Mannfacture: Public. 
Jan.20, $2 Water atreet, near Wainnt,Cineinnsti,O: JAMES BIRNEY, commissioned to take depositions, ac- 
knowledgment of deeds, ana to administer oaths and affirm: 
LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. ations, by appointment of the Governors of 
LLIAM B. JAR Jun. end Counsellor | Alabama Connecticut Delaware 
«t Law,Columbus, in isnewbuild- | Illinois Indiana lowe 
ing: State street, south door of State House. Kentucky Pn a Se 
tuallvattended to ae Ratlinatenene | ak aise ecpshire Neth Carolina 
x ee | Pennsylvania © Rhodelsiand | South Carolina 
POWERS & SEATON, Tennessee Vermont. Wisconsin. 
Texas ary! 
Ain Chancery, Jeanpetows' Mahoning ve —_ ver nies ‘ Special attention given to collections and to the taking of 
J. e tions. 
Sept. 26, &. W. SEATON. ap itee, No. 114 Main street, July 25. 








INFORMATION WANTED, 

O* HENRY CLARE, a native of London, about thirty 

years of age, who enlisted in the United States navy in 
1840 or 1841, and is probably still in that service. it is be- 
lieved that he married his wife in the city of Washington 
or in the District of Columbia, some seven or eight yearg 
ago. Any member of his wife’s family or other person, who 
— know anything of him and of his present situation, by 
eaving the information with the Editor of this paper, will 
confer a great fayor upon his sister, r 

SARAH CLARE. 


Mar. 20. 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 


Amesbury, Mass., March 10, 1851. 
HAVE just received 
VE } and offer for sale a lot of these sec; 
T setion tetie aan in every way reliable. -_ 
: gathered during the present winter by M 
James Sompter, of Union county, Indiana, who went - to 


Texas for the express i 
all planting purpose of procuring good seed for 


His knowledge of the hedging busine eTsonal j 
terest in the matter, are a es ha Be ei 
precantion has been nsed to select none but seeds of dl 
doubted vitality, and that the proper care has been ts ken in 
their collection and preservation. peiei 

As I have no other seed on hand, purchasers can depend 
upon having their orders filled from this lot ; and I ebell t 
pleased to furnish samples, by mail or otherwise to all who 
desire to teat its quality. ‘ ” 

Printed directions for cultivation accom 








sold. . E. B. HINMAN) 2 Parcel 
ortheast corner of Main and L arket 
March 13—9t ee anaes 


streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








CAHILL TOLMAN, 
COMMISSION Merchant and Manufacturers’ Agent 
for the sale of every description of PLAIN AND 
PAINTED WOODEN WARE. Particular sitention 
given to shipping goods promptly, at the lowest 

any part of the country. Orders solicited. 
No. 5 Canal and No. 12 Merrimac streets, Boston, Mas 
sachusetts. a 


rates, to 


an. 16—6m 


HOOKER & HAWLEY, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Hartford, Con. 
‘4 necticut. JOHN HOOKER, ’ 
Sept. 12—ly JOSEPH R. HAWLEY. 


LIGHT’S LITERARY AG ENCY, 
ae’ 3 Cornhill, Boston. 

STABLISHED to aid the circulation of all 17; IEFU. 
E PUBLICA TIONS issued in the United States On 
dwrs for Books or Periodicals executed promptly, and at the 
mst reasonable rates. ‘ 

THE NATIONAL ERA comes from Washingt 

. > z 0 te 
this Agency by Express, and is delivered by ceatlons in 
avy part of the city proper, at $2.75 a year, free of post- 
age; single copies 6 1-4cents Price, by mail, $2. - 

THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, « new ana ; 
monthly journal for Youth, edited by I Fem pete 
published at Washiugton, also comes b Express to this 
Agency. Price, deiivered in Boston, fies of postage, 7% 
cents a year; by mail, 50 cents. ait 

_G&. W. LIGHT & CO, 


June 6. 
NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 
B.PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent, iss 
5 1 * . ent 
V. forthe National Era, and autherized to take rv 
visements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Th ird 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets, 
ov S.M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub. 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston 
(Journal Building,)is also agent for the National Era , 














DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 
Wwe take acknowledgments, depositions, affidavits, and 
protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 

National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compu- 
ny, the American Ltve Stock Insurance Company; and 
will attend to the collection of claims generally ; also, to sell. 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. ; 

OF" Office—Galloway’s Buildings, up stairs—oorner room, 

Sept. 19—ly 
FANCY SILK GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, &¢, 
J K MelLWAIN & SON, Philadelphia, No. 3 Bunk 

e street, importers and dealers in Fringes, Gimps, and 
Buttons, Hosiery, Gloves, Ribbons, Purse Twist. Comba 
Steel Beads, Spool Cotton, Tapes, Needles, Pins, 
&c. &e. Ke. 





Bobbins, 
Jan. 2 

WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Fyne peed sal procuring Patents in the United States 

and foreign countries. 

_ They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven- 
tions, and transact all business connected with their pro- 
fession. 

They will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration of those 
applications which have been rejected by the Commissioner 
of Patents, either on account of a defective specification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 

Persons residing at a distance may precure all necessary 
information respecting the patentability of their inventions, 
may have their applications for patents madein proper fori, 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense ofa 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing to thesub- 
scribers. 

Models can be safelysent to us by the Expresses. 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

Leiters must be post paid. 

Office on F street ,oppositethe Patent Office. 

P. H. WATSON. 

Jaly 18. 


E. S. RENWICK. 
BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill. 
‘a National Era comes from Washington to this office 
by Express, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 
the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage ; single 
copies, six and a quarter cents. 

Now is the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congpess under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrili- 
~ importance must be decided. 

ubscriptions and renewals respectfully eolicited by 
Nov. 25. GEO. W. —_ 3 Cornhill. 








WHEELAN & WOOD, 
HOLESALE and Retail Boot and Shoe Manufactur- 
ers, sign of the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lower 
Market, south side, two doors west of Sycamore street, Vin- 
cinnati—Dealers in Boots, Shoes, Palm Leaf Hats, &c. 


May 23—ly A Woob. 





BOARDING, 
RS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street 


between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
Oat. 25—tf : 





LARD OIL. 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finet a4" 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery 8% 
Woollens, being manufactured without acids, cat always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, preppe4 expressly 
toprevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also forthe Westindies 
and Canadas. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lara 01] Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 23 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, VU. 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1851, 
HE American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society havé 
just published another stereotyped Almanac, for the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question ol 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the cause throughout the country will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the valnable statisticad and reading 
matter jtcontains. Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac hae been prepared, the low price at which it is 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by express 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North- 
ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulation 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. 50 
much usefal matter cannot well be circulated at less ex: 
ense. 
P The Almanac is handsomely printed, on finer paper than 
usual, with well-executed wood engravings, prepared ex 
pressly for it, illustrating the escape of Henry Box Brown, 
a scene at Washington, and the kneeling Slave Mother Be- 
sides the Calendar, which is equal in all respects to that of 
the American Tract Society’s Almanac for 1851, and the 
Eclipses, Cycles, &c., &c., the Almanac contains a variety 
of interesting and valuable reading and statistical articles 
of an anti-slavery character, selected and original. The 
prices will be as follows: * 
For one thousand copies 
For one hundred copies 
For one dozen copies - 
Forasinglecopy- - ~- 
The friends of the cause are carnestly invited to co-operalt 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, and to send 
fheir orders at an early day fora liberal supply. It is sug- 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants 10 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have « few 
hundred Almanacs packed with their goods. In this way 
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the cost of transportation will be very small. If no such 
opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are now more 
reasonable in their charges than heretofore. This mode of 
conveyance is better than the post office, as every Almanat 
sent by mail, whatever the distance, costs two and a half 
ents. 
' A Catalogue of most of the Publications for sale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which selections can be made 
and books and pamphlets can be sent with the Almanacs, 
without much, if any, additional expense. 
Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post office 
d to 
stamps, may be addressed“ LIAM HARNED, Agent, 
Aug.8—6t No. 61 John street, New York City. 


N.B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are Tt 
spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, as the 
objeot in publishing the Almanac is not to makemoney, but 
to diffase useful information. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE CURE OF _ ei 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON CHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, A ND 
CONSUMPTION. 7 
are the numerous discoveries science has made - 
this generation to facilitate the business of life, increa** 
its enjoyment, and even prolong the term of human exist 
ence, none can be named of more real value to mankind than 
this contribution of chemistry to the healing art. A vat 
trial of its virtues throughout this broad eountry has prove? 
beyond a donbt that no medicine or combination of 1 od 
cines yet known can so surely control and cure the nume” 
ous varieties of pulmonary disease which have — 
swept from our midst thousands and thousands every ee 
Indeed, there is now abundant reason to believe 4T* o~ 
has at length been fonnd, which can be relied on to cease 
most dangerous affections of the lungs. Our space pone 
not permit us to publish any proportion of the cures es i 
by its use, but we would present the following x ge 
eminent men. and refer further inquiry to the —— wish a 
the agent below named will always be pleased to ft of of 
free, wherein are full particulars and indisputable pro 
these facts. 1 pre 
From the President of Amherst College, the celebrate 
fessor Hitchcock. ; Pectore! 
James C. Avygr—Sin: I have used your Cherry riafied 
in my own case of deep-seated bronchitis, and a a 
from its chemical constitution, that ic is an admirable vies 
und for the relief of laryngial and bronchial -_— - 
Te my opinion as to its a voor - = of “ y 
iberty to use it as you think prope’: 
vice, you are at liberty A WARD HITCHCOCK, LL- 7 
From the widely celebrated Professor Silliman, M. Yule 
LL. D., Professor of Chemis:ry, Mineralogy; F fedical 
College ; Member of the Literary, Historical, 2 ng 
Philosophical, and Scientific Societies of Americ j 
. itiod 
fics the Cherry Pectoral an admirable compere | 
from some of the best articles in the materia medic® soi 
very effective remedy for the class of diseases it is in 
to cure. | 
New Haven, Conn., November 1, 1349. — | 
Major Pattison, President of the South Carolina pa a0? 
states he has used the Cherry Pectora! with wonder 
cess, to cure an inflammation of the lungs. 
From one of the first Physicians in Maine: 
Saco, Mz., April, | "py 
Dear Sir: [am now constantly using your pee Ae fot 
toral in my practice, and prefer it to any other m my seve 
pulmonary complaints ‘rom observation of ma aise 
cases, | am convinced it will cure coughs, 00, et rent’ 
ses of the lungs, that have put to defiance all 0 
dies. sumpt 
t 


1649. 


joo) 
[ invariably recommend its use in caess of CoP ‘is 
and consider it much the best remedy knowy iN "Ds 
ease. Respectfully, yours, 1. S. CUSH. , 
Dr. J. C. Aver, Lowell 
OF Prepared and so'd 
ist, Lowell, oy and sold 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


COMMISSION STORE. 


: P pen" 
by James C. Ayer, praction iy 
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W “Sowiy’s Wharf, Balimore, May 
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